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IN YOUR VACATION, forget not your vows to Christ. 
Great are the temptations to such forgetfulness. Your 
family is packed in hotels, your church is far away, 
your Bible isin your trunk. You will be inclined to 
say, as the little child did in her last prayer before leav- 
ing for her summer visit, ‘‘ Good bye, Jesus, I am go- 
ing into the country!” Don’t bid Jesus good bye! 
Take Him with you. Live Jesus where you go. Let 
the new people among whom who come, see in you this 
perpetual life. Attend those country meetings. Par- 
ticipate in them. Preach as you have opportunity, if 
you are a preacher. Be instant in season and out of 
season, in the country and the city, in the woods and by 
the sea. As ye go, preach. Let the memory of your 
visit be a sweet savor, that shall send its fragrance 
through all the year. 





THE WorLD PEACE JuBiLer. — Mr. Gilmore, hav- 
ing got sufficiently rested from his labors and laurels, 
is again inthe field. This time, with the confidence that 
success gives. He announces in a column of warm rhet- 
oric, with a brisk heading of capitals of various sizes, 
the great event of the coming year, ‘‘ A Grand Interna- 
tional Musical Festival.” It is to be held in Boston, 
from the Seventeenth of June to Fourth of July. Twen- 
ty thousand singers, 2,000 players on instruments will 
be there, and 100,000 spectators. A day is to be given 
to the works of each nation, beginning with England, 
our mother land, followed by Germany, our father land, 
and so through Russia, Spain, Austria, and Italy, which 
last may be called our great-grandfather and grandmother 
land. A band of each of these nations, equipped and 
sent forth by their governments, is to be the focus of their 
own day. The signing of the treaty, and close of the 
European war, are the chief peace points of the Jubilee. 
The music is already distributed, and excited hearts 
and aching throats are busy in preparing for the grand 
event. Mr. Gilmore has sent embassies to foreign gov- 
ernments for the bands. Why not go a step farther, and 
invite the heads of the governments themselves? Let 
Victoria and Gladstone come, William and Bismarck, 
Emmanuel and Garibaldi, Thiers and Trochu, and so on. 
They will all surrender to Mr. Gilmore. They cannot 
help it. Bag the kings, and having got them here, keep 
them or convert them, and send them back, Onesimus- 
like to their people, freemen, rank democrats, ruling 
out for a single term, as our Bishops will have to rule 
if Dr. Curry’s wisdom prevails. 

Mr. Gilmore has a right to boast a little. It is no 
boast, it is simple truth. He made a wonderful suc- 
cess two years ago. As he says, the Boston Jubilee 
held the nation spell-bound by the sublimity of its music. 
The great volume of song swept through the land like 
a flood of melody, filling every Christian heart with 
glad tidings of great joy. His proposition to repeat it in 
larger measures is equally bold. He will do it, do it 
magnificently. It is a feather in his cap that he has 
made all the world discern and respect the musical re- 
sources of America, not the late German importations, 
but the old, original, New England stock. He has 
stirred up this gift within us, and directed it. He has 
recognized its religious character. He even teaches 
polities by song, and as he declares in tautological rich- 
hess, of flags on his building of all countries, there will 
float ‘‘over all and above all the broad banner of Univer- 
sal Peace,” so has he lifted this broad policy above all 
warring ideas. The Congress and Court of nations 
will follow the Peace Jubilee, and Gilmore lead the 
kings and cabinets to a festival of perpetual peace. 





The Queen has done a deed of despotism equal to any 
her ancestor, Henry VIII., ever attempted. She has by 
royal warrant abolished a governmental usage of ages. 
It is the purchasing of commissions in the army. The 
nobility have so bought them for centuries for their chil- 





dren. Gladstone tried to get a bill through abolishing 
this custom, but the Lords threw it out, whereupon the 
Queen, as commander-in-chief of the army, having au- 
thorized this commission business by royal warrant, by 
royal warrant abolishes the system. The Lords look 
astonished, and well they may. The end of Runny- 
mede is come. ‘ The Last of the Barons” may be re- 
written by Bulwer Lytton, himself being one of them. 
Gladstone has become a sort of Cromwell, with the 
Queen as registrar of hisdeeds. It is a long stride to the 
popularizing of Britain. The people have struck down 
the chief refuge of the families of the nobility. They 
will next abolish primogeniture, and land monopoly, 
the refuge of the title. None too soon did the Queen 
marry into a family whose younger sons are merchants 
and manufacturers in London and New York. The Re- 
public of Great Britain draws near. Vive la Repub- 
lique. 





> 

The effort of the Trustees of the Providence Conference 
Seminary to pay off their debt of $19,000, is progressing 
finely. Messrs. James Rockwell, James Davis, Geo. F. 
Gavitt, and Gov. Green, have already subscribed $1,000 
apiece. Several others are as good as pledged for the 
same amount. We hope to chronicle the completion of 
the subscription in a few months. If paid off, the school 
will bound forward. It is beautifully situated, has a 
fine faculty, and ought to have three hundred students, 
and can have, from its own Conference, if all its preach- 
ers fake hold. We hope all will aid Bro. Ela and the 
noble trustees, and push the work to speedy conclusion. 





The Era thinks we have ‘‘ gone up,” because at the 
Vineyard we ‘‘sat and sang ourselves away to ever- 
lasting bliss.” How little our good Calvinistic brother 
understands of Methodist experience, or even of Watts’s 
hymns. The line was a quotation from his favorite 
hymnist and the experience, such as happy Christians 
know all the time. ‘Everlasting bliss” is here as much 
as in heaven. May The Era prove itso. We regret 
that it is so ignorant of the heavenly bliss of Church 
worship, and trust that the new departure from its 
experience which it thought it saw in the Heraxp, 
may not be suggestive of an inward and permanent 
separation, but the rather provoke it to come and sit 
and sing itself into like state, even if it will require a 
visit to the Vineyard to attain unto it. 





We print Dr. Whedon's statement of the Episcopal 
question in full, as many may wish to read it who do 
not see The Quarterly, though nobody deserves the treat 
who will not subscribe for that journal. He takes 
almost the extreme opposite view of The Advocate, in 
his doctrine of the Episcopacy as an order; a view 
which, like the antagonist one, has never been, and 
probably will never be formally aecepted by the Church. 
All she accepts is the Episcapacy, as one of her modes 
of clerical life and executive action. The whole article 
is very readable, and the points on Bishop Hamline’s case 
forcibly taken, 





The Springfield Republican is getting as badly ** wilted” 
in wit as in piety. It tries to ridicule a solemn and earnest 
appeal from one of our best preachers, which we pub- 
lished lately, on the ‘‘Christian Need of the Sum- 
mer Hour.” To do this, it has to mock at all earnest 
efforts to save souls, camp-meetings included. Of 
course, it expects thereby to please its Methodist, and 
other Christian patrons. They have a deal of such fare 
served up to them. It will find that this sort of read- 
ers will consider such language as far from being bright 
as decent. Though it seeks to defend its publication 
of Frothingham’'s infidelity by slurs at Christian activ- 
ity, others will see only an appropriate unity in such 
words. The sons of Belial that mocked at Elisha, were, 


undoubtedly, active religionists of the free — that is, the 
Baal— sort. Their descendants of to-day, in The Re- 
publican and elsewhere, are equally glib in mockery and 
infidelity. Elisha can stand it, but how about the mock- 
ers? The Republican, of course, doesn’t believe in spe- 
cial providence, or we should suggest those bears. 


a ° 


Goop News. — Saratoga is not full, nor likely to be. 
The blame of it is put at the door of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. That began to stop the gam- 
bling, and threatened to stop the universal drinking, not 
of water but whiskey. The dissipated crowds got wind 
of the coming Prohibition, and have staid away. Now 
comes the cry of Demetrius, ‘‘ The city will perish if 
Diana’s worship is prohibited.” Hotel keepers, who are 
professors of religion, and even Methodists, are af- 
frighted. They were ready to put all their guests to 
bed drunk, if so be their gains might increase. But the 
young Christians say, ‘‘ You must not,” and they are in 
trouble. Let them worry. If Saratoga was to surpass 
Baden-Baden in races, gambling, and drinking, if it 
was fast becoming the vilest spot in America, let it re- 
pent in its empty palaces of its gigantic iniquity. Let 
it offer water, and not wine, Nature’s restorer, not the 
Devil’s destroyer, and it will get its visitors back again, 
more numerous, more moral, more generous. 


= — 





The first voluntary emigration from Africa to the 
United States entered this city last week, fifteen emi- 
grants from Liberia. They came under the Liberian flag, 
the first time, too, that that flag has appeared in this 
harbor. These emigrants are probably most of them 
returned Americans; some of them may be aborigines 
of Africa. Whether the former or the latter, they are 
the first fruit of future emigration. Africa is coming 
voluntarily to America, as she came involuntarily. She 
will be equally welcomed. Jamestown got the first 
slave load, Boston, the first free load. Each to his own. 
Let them come. Yellow, white, red, and black make a 
good rainbow, promising more to the children of Noah 
than his bow in the clouds does to the earth they dwell 
in. 


— — 





The Atlanta College, attended by colored scholars 
of A , 
lately had a commencement, over whose examination 
Gov. Brown, and a dozen white bloods of pure breed 
had charge. They put the boys through a severe exam- 
ination in Greek, Latin, algebra, geometry, and other 
toughnesses, and acknowledged themselves conquered. 
The monkey character of ‘‘the race” disappears. 
They are the equals of their brothers. Thus speak the 
Georgia gentry : — 

“At every step of the examination we were im- 
pressed with the fallacy of the popular idea (which, in 
common with thousands of others, a majority of the 
undersigned have heretofore entertained), that the mem- 
bers of the African race are not capable of a high grade 
of culture. ‘The rigid tests to which the classes in alge- 
bra and geometry, and in Latin and Greek were sub- 
jected, unequivocally demonstrated that under judicious 
training, and with persevering study, there are many 
members of the African race who can attain a high 
grade of intellectual culture.” 





Rev. Dr. Hatfield gave a powerful discourse on Ro- 
manism and Riots, atthe St. Paul’s Church in Cincin- 
nati the Sunday after the Ribbon Riot. In it he thus 
paid his compliments to Messrs. Hall and Kelso : — 


‘* All thiscomes naturally fromthe fact that these Irish- 
men follow their leaders as a flock of sheep follow their 
bell-wether. No wonder that they were furious when 
not allowed to prevent and forbid an Orange procession. 
This Irish giant may naturally enough say to the mayor 
of New York or its chief of police, as the donkey said 
to Balaam, ‘Am I not thine ass, upon which thou hast 
ridden ever since I was thine unto this day? ’” 
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Original and Selected Papers. 





“FATHER, TAKE MY HAND.” 


The way is dark, my Father! Cloud on cloud 
Is gathering thickly o’er my head, and loud 
The thunders roar above me. See I stand 
Like one bewildered! Father, take my hand, 


And thro the gloom 
Lead ah hee 


The day goes fast, my Father! and the night 

Is drawing darkly down. My faithless sight 

Sees ghostly visions. Fears, a spectral band, 
Encompass me. O Father! take my hand, 


And from the night 
Lead up to t 
Thy ! 


The way is long, my Father! and my soul 
Longs for the rest and quiet of the goal; 
While yet I journey through this weary land, 
Keep me from wandering. Father, take my hand; 
Quickly and straight 
Lead to heaven’s gate 
Thy child! 


The path is rough, my Father! Many a thorn 
Has pierced me; and my weary feet, all torn 
And bleeding, mark the way. Yet Thy command 
Bids me press forward. Father, take my band; 
Then, safe and blest, 
Lead up to rest 
Thy child! 


The throng is great, my Father! Many a doubt, 
And fear, and danger compass me about, 
And foes oppress me sore, I cannot stand 
Or go, alone. O Father! take my hand, 
And through the throng 
Lead safe along 
Thy child! 


The cross is heavy, Father! T have borne 
It long, and still do bear it. Let my worn 
And fainting spirit rise to that blest land 
Where crowns are given. Father, take my hand; 
And reaching down, 
Lead to the crown 
Thy child! 





CHASED BY PIRATES. 


BY HENRY BAYLIES. 


In November, 1850, I took passage for Mobile, Ala., 
on board the brig A- The voyage from New York 
was the most disagreeable, and perhaps dangerous of 
any I have taken, though I have twice crossed the At- 
lantic, and sailed about four thousand miles on the Med- 
iterranean, besides other thousands of miles of ocean 
and lake travel. Scarcely had we left Sandy Hook when 
a terrible ‘* Nor’-easter ” lashed the sea into awful fury, 
and set our vessel into an agonizing struggle to keep 
above the ‘‘ depths profound.” We were obliged to 
carry sail to keep off ‘‘lee shore,” and the kreening 
brig fairly wallowed inthe ‘‘ trough of the sea.” Roll- 
ing from side to side unceasingly, she would now dip 
the starboard yard-arm into the sea, and now the lar- 
board. The water dashed over our bulwarks, and 
rolled in waves across our deck. The cabin was on 
the upper deck, and was exposed to all the violence of 
wind and wave. The cabin floor was all afloat much of 
the night. Such spiritual manifestations are seldom 
witnessed as tormented our vision, and threatened our 
safety that dreary first night. The spirit of the storm 
was fairly awake. The mercury in the barometer fell 
so low that the captain swore it could go no lower 
unless it went through the bottom. The stove turned 
topsy-turvy; the chairs kept up a waltz; the large, 
heavy, oaken table danced awhile in company, and then 
“keeled over” on its side. Myself and wife lay in our 
berths secured by a rope to keep us from falling out. 
What a night! The morning brought with it a clear 
sky, but the billows had not ceased their fury. The 
sight was grand, magnificent, but it was so awful 
that only since have I thought it so sublime. 

But to my story. Eight days we were out of sight of 
land when, our ears were cheered by the shout of the 
keen-eyed sailors’ ‘land ho!” We were soon sailing 
among the merry islands and Keyes of the Bahama 
group. We moved lazily along with all sails set to 
catch the least breath that might hasten us to our desti- 
uation. Coming out of the cabin in the early morn- 
ing, | noticed a schooner which I eyed carefully with 
my telescope, and remarked to the captain that I did not 





like her appearance. We tacked ship, and the schooner 
kept on her course. In the afternoon, again stepping 
out of the cabin, the helmsman said to me, “ there is a 
pirate.” ** Nonsense,” I replied, ‘where away?” and 


looking over our larboard-quarter, there she was, true 
enough, sailing along beside us, not more than three 
quarters of a mile off. When she first came near us, she 
crossed our stern, and a man was seen reading our name, 
painted on the stern, with a spy-glass. When she first 
hove in sight, only three or four men were to be seen, 
but now sixteen stalwart men, all black or swarthy but 
two, sat perched on her low gunwales. Thinking 


perhaps the statement that she a pirate was only de- 
lubber,” I 
Stepping up on to 


signed to frighten me, being a ‘land 
treated it with seeming indifference. 





the poop-deck beside the captain, I coolly asked him 
what craft that was, to which he replied, with evident 
seriousness and candor, ‘a pirate.” ‘+ Well, captain, 
what are you going to do if they attempt to board us?” 
I asked, ‘‘Have you weapons to defend us?” ‘No, 
nothing but a couple of jagged and rusty sabres, and a 
brace of pistols; but if they send a boat to board us, I 
think I can fix thém. I shall get ap a few barrels of 
beef or pork, and placing my men under the bulwarks, 
I will order them to drop the barrels into their boat and 
sink them.” I considered such weapons better thap 
nothing, yet not very reliable in emergency. StiJl un- 
convinced of the buccaneering character of the indeed 
suspicious-looking, rakish, little craft, I went down on 
to the forward deck to reconnoitre, and learn the state of 
feeling among the officers and crew. Here I found the 
first mate fitting a couple of porpoise. irons into poles, 
and with file or whetstone, giving them a keen edge. 
Addressing the mate, I asked, ‘‘ What are you going to 
do with these irons?” ‘‘ Getting ready for those fel- 
lows,” was his stern reply. ‘* Who are they?” I in- 
quired, carelessly. ‘‘ Pirates, sir.” ‘*What do you 
know about pirates?” I interrogated, with unconcealed 
incredulity. ‘‘ Know all about them, sir; have seen 
them in South America.” I looked around me, and fear 
and consternation was pictured in the countenances of 
the steerage passengers, and big tears coarsed down 
their faces. I became thoroughly convinced that, cor- 
rect or not, all on board believed our unwelcomed 
neighbor was intent on no good — that, indeed, she was 
a veritable pirate. 

At the suggestion of my wife, I divided my gold into 
two parcels, one of which I placed under the dog’s ken- 
nel, and the other I put into a stove which was among 
the freight, reserving enough about my person to give 
an appearance of respectability for one in poor cireum- 
stances, designing to teach in the South. Having made 


these precautionary arrangements, I again went up on. 


the poop-deck to watch the buccaneers. I noticed a 
movement on board. They were preparing to ‘‘ grap- 
ple” us! They were getting ready the grappling irons, 
and would in a few minutes be along side our brig. 
Was it possible ? What a strange Providence that which 
should consign us invalids to cruel death, or more cruel 
tortures at the hands of merciless pirates! I need not 
say that earnest, fervent prayer went up to Heaven 
from at least two of the passengers of the brig. Were 
our prayers answered, or was it only chance or good 
luck? Just then, when the rakish little schooner was 
crowding closer and closer to our side, a breeze sprung 
up which partially filled our upper topsails, but did not 
reach so low as the sails of the schooner. We moved 
ahead of her — we were escaping her! She fell astern 
perhaps two miles, when she launched a boat, manned 
her with six stalwart men, who pulled directly for us 
with mighty sweep ofsplashing oars. For ten or fifteen 
minutes they slackened not their speed, and during all 
this time, which seemed hours, I kept my telescope 
fixed upon them. Still we moved on with increasing 
speed, and they were unable to gain upon us. They 
gave up the chase. Turning their boat, they pulled 
back to the schooner, but just before reaching her, they 
stopped and pulled up what seemed to be a “‘ drag” or 
‘* drudge,” as the sailors sometimes style it — an empty 
barrel or other article dragged behind the vessel to im- 
pede her progress, and give the impression she is a dull 
sailer. 

Our danger seemed, for the time, passed. Soon, 
however, the pirate caught the breeze, and ‘ hauling on 
the wind,” stood to windward of us. All day we were 
sailing above the marble ocean floor of the Bahamas. 
So brightly did the coral bottom reflect the sun’s rays, 
that we could distinctly see the sponges growing on the 
floor, twenty or thirty feet below the surface of the 
water. Around us were those famous ‘* Keyes” where 
buccaneers had before been accustomed to carry on 
their piratical pursuits. All the stories which I had 
read in boyhood of piracy and bloodshed now startled 
and thrilled me, after years of forgetfulness. The night 
was coming on. The breeze which we deemed our 
safety, died away. We were approaching the edge of 
the Banks, and must stem and cross the Gulf Stream. 
Never did a breeze that might, blow till it even cracked 
its cheeks seem so desirable. But the calm quiet of 
a summer's eve with its silently falling dews startled our 
fears, as the sails hung lazily and useless from yardarm 
and peak. We could go no further, and the captain 
cried out, “clear the anchor,” ‘let go,” and our brig 
swung slowly and listlessly. Midnight came and found 
the captain and myself sitting on deck, sheltered from 
the heavy dews beneath the folds of the mainsail, peer- 
ing out anxiously over the still waters least we should 
be surprised by our foe from whom we had so miracu- 
lously escaped. Wearied and worn with the day’s anx- 
iety and the night's watching, we at length “ turned in,” 
and neither saw nor heard more of the pirate. 





THE EQUINOCTIAL. 
BY T. M. EDDY. 

Methodistically, the sun crosses the line once in four 
years. This year the transit is at Brooklyn, Long 
Island, and a more critical observation fixes the exact 
spot at the Academy of Music. Of course the event 
must. be signalized by some meteorological disturbance. 
Some thunder and lightning, a smart quantity of rain, 
and'a good deal of hard blowing are to be expected, 
but aftér the grossing the sun will shine, the heavens 
wil ie birds will sirg, and all hands will go 
on as y 


Itis no pew thing in our history that many changes 
are propesedin our Discipline, preceding, and soon after 
the of General Conference, and that very few 
of them are concreted into rules and regulations. 
Our theory of Church polity invites free discussion. We 
have held to the Divine existence of Church, ministry, 
and sacraments, and that Church order is something to 
be moulded by Christian expediency ; that no rigid form 
is divinely ordained ; that the adjustment of means and 
measures is to be left to the prudent management of 
godly men, and that the Church is to expect a measure 
of inspiration to save from fatal errors, and to direct 
toward the highest efficiency. . 

It is no part of our Methodist mission to smother 
individuality, to repress investigation, to apply rubber 
pads to prevent friction, or to shriek loyalty so loudly 
as to silence respectful inquiry and suggestion. It is 
something to live in a Church so flexible while so cen- 
tralized, so tolerant while so law-abiding, so secure as 
to its scriptural warrant and providential guidance, 
that it can welcome all suggestions and endure all crit- 
icisms. 

Nevertheless, some things are amusing, and some 
slightly vexatious. It is not unto edification when men 
press their particular modifications upon the Church with 
disagreeable pertinacity and vociferous persistence. 
Changes in Church economy, to be beneficent, must 
ripen in the conscious approval of ministers and lay- 
men; must grow, must come in fullness of time. The 
seed must sprout, the green shoot must pierce the clods, 
the stalk must be reared, the blade put forth, the corn 
in the ear must grow and ripen. Ripe fruit drops into 
the basket; green fruit must be plucked, and when 
pulled, is sour and unwholesome. All honor tomen who 
know how to break up hard ground, how to plant, how 
to watch, and who have patience to wait until God’s 
good hour of ripening comes. In an apostate Church, 
corrupt and rotten, changes must be sudden, reformation 
must be crisal, but in a living Church, the growth, not 
catastrophe, is the order; progress, not sudden, violent 
departures. Men cannot construct with earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions. 


It is amusing to see how old questions are repro- 
duced. I have certain newspaper files in my possession, 
and as I turn back te 1855, to 1859, to 1863, and 1867, 
and read up to the General Conference succeeding each 
of the above dates, how familiar are the ‘‘ Original Es- 
says ” of 1871, on the Presiding Eldership! They read 
as though scissors and not pens had presided in the 
studies whence they emanate. So with other questions. 
Each debator,feels that he has found a new lode, yet the 
man who remembers is right sure that it is the same one 
worked in the years specified, which some way has thus 
far failed to ‘‘ pan out” well. Understand, there is not 
the least objection to going over old questions; true 
reform has to repeat its lessons, and renew its endeay- 
ors. So you must renew your efforts to teach the alpha- 
bet to your child, but it doesn’t help him in his A B C, to 
claim each time you call him to his horn-book, that this 
is a new alphabet, 

It is interesting to observe the culmination and decad- 
ence of the amendment tempest. In the country west- 
ward, it is usually at its highest before the month of Au- 
gust, and there is general quiet by the 10th of October, 
while eastward the weather -thickens until the first of 
May. Of course this is an isothermal coincidence, what- 
ever that may be. 

Seriously, as we look over the Church while many 
suggestions are being made, how few great principles 
are touched. We have no doctrinal disputation. No 
article of faith is thrown into the arena to be widely 
fought over. No new and old school divinity war-cries 
peril our unity. No hand is raised against the itiner- 
ancy. Nothing is proposed affecting the terms of 
Church-membership, or the rights of the ministry. 
The questiéns touching the Episcopacy and Presiding 
Eldership have been before the Church in past time, and 
dismissed without strife or animosity, and they will 
hereafter be calmly reviewed, and no hasty, inconsider- 
ate variations will be made. ‘ 

Meanwhile, the changes sought are in the direction of 
increased activity and aggressiveness. It is not form 
encroaching upon power, but power which so stirs with 
pent capability that it is crying for new outlets. It is 
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the Church seeking new methods of work. Are some 
suggesting the legalizing of evangelists? It may be 
a doubtful change, but the tendency is not toward in- 
creased formalism, but toward an organized aggressive- 
ness, one which shall marshal, under law, cavalry, and 
light artillery, and bid them “ march to the sea,” whether 
the ‘‘former” or “hinder,” matters not, so they go for 
Christ. The cry for a more thorough organization of 
city mission work is another call for the utilization of la- 
tent activity. The movement of the women of the 
Church as they come together from Boston to San 
Francisco, and move the ear of God above, and the 
Church on earth, is also an indication of this spirit of ag- 
gressiveness which asks to be led. 

These demonstrations are inward, not outward. Our 
people are locking to Methodism, not to outside socie- 
ties. They are asking the Church, as such, to utilize 
their power, and to accept their offerings, and it ought 
to do so. There is a place for the American Bible Soci- 
ety, and long may it abide in its grandeur, the centre of 
common Protestant activity. But the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church needs not to send her sons or daughters 
to outside societies when they would measure arms with 
Romanism, Judaism, Mormonism, or Buddhism. She 
bas al) needed outlets for their missionary activity, and 
they prefer fighting under her banners, and laying their 
offerings upon her altars. It is a wholesome indication 
that with an increasing catholicity, the signs are of a 
rapidly augmenting churchliness. 

The unfortunate controversy at 805 Broadway, all de- 
plore. It has not destroyed or seriously impaired con- 
fidence in the Book Room, to which our cause is so 
greatly indebted. It is, however, no marvel if.it has 

. caused the Church to ask how such an ugly home strife 
may be avoided. The rapid diminution of episcopal 
force has caused a new study of the Episcopacy. Nat- 
urally, such occurrences have occasioned no small 
amount of specific discussion, but the Church as a whole 
is as free from agitation as at any time in her history. 

It has been the good luck of East Maine to lead off 
in the election of laymen to General Conference, and to 
send forth an address which has affected untold and un- 
tellable good. That change grew. Some of us chafed 
at delay. At Buffalo, at Philadelphia, at Chicago, it 
seemed to us that waiting was needless, but it was not. 
The Church first accepted, then approved the change, 
and it came as the dew upon the earth. There is no 
schism, no angry controversy. A Conference reckoned 
as conservative on that question, is first to say its hearty 
welcome ; a Bishop who had cautiously accepted the in- 
evitable, was first to say words of dignified but eloquent 
greeting to elect laymen, while that first layman’s Con- 
ference was wise enough to say such words as have 
called forth gratitude to God from the entire ‘* Church 
of our choice.” To Him be glory! The weather is not 
very foul, though we are nearing the crossing of the line. 
THE LAW OF MARRIAGE AND PHILOSOPHY OF 

LOVE. 
BY A WOMAN. 


—“* Ever till now, 
When men were fond, I smil’d, and wonder’d how.” 
— Measure for Measure. 
Concluded. 


But what is strange to our netion of this passion, and 
most significant, it is not always through one of op- 
posite sex that this awakening comes. A new light 
falls upon some historic friendships, and the contented 
single life of many among us. Leaving the lost Arthur 
of our own time, we look back to the lament of David 
for the ‘‘ love passing the love of women,” and to our 
divine Lord himself, who was prepared for his human 
ministry by the relation so simply told in Scripture of 
the disciple whom he loved. The written and unwrit- 
ten history of the people must de full of it. De Staél 
and Recamier suggest it; Gunderode, and Betrine Von 
Arnim. 

Where it covers the sexual relation, the conditions 
are perfect, the correspondence in time and features, as 
well as in every sentiment, ministering to its sacrament, 
and only through our hierophant or priestess, are we 
admitted to the Oracles of Love. The world might be 
hunted over in experiment for others who should meet 
us there, and we should return from the quest unsatis- 
fied. 

The girls of America ought not to be hurried into this 
life-contact without the’ freedom which choice implies, 
nor let them suffer for the wavering which this intima- 
tion furnishes. Let the study of physiology embrace the 
fact and its philosophy, and we shall have less wanton- 
ness, less heart-breaking domestic servitude and infelic- 
ity. 

Love is not only important as a preparation for per- 
sonal responsibility and activity, but it is imperative. 
The young have died for want of it, and many languish 
or rave in asylums who were thwarted in their inclina- 
tion, and have missed its regulating, stimulating power. 








It brings out the steadiness and propriety in one, and 
we suspect the law runs further than our boundary in 
the animal kingdom. The features of the face thus find 
the dignity of expression and repose, the limbs their 
constitutional grace and vigor, and acting on the mind 
as well, it is the pledge of social order and continuance. 
Tis Nature’s law of moral gravitation, and in the econ- 
omy of society it must find its appointed place. The 
confusion and discord in American life precipitate it. 
Nowhere are natural marriages so exceptional. In the 
masses of other countries this is the law of stability. 
From time immemorial what security of domestic 
peace, what rest in the legal, but voluntary relation 
of marriage ! 

This is the secret of happy unions, so far as happiness 
depends upon circumstances and relations; for there is 
evil lying back of this earliest and most intimate fel- 
lowship, as there is a joy in the Infinite beyond it, and 
marriage can never be an end but only a means. Like 
every other law its philosophy is wonderful, — exact 
and universal, with dependencies which must enlarge 
the bases of our moral and physical science. It must 
enter into the calculations of Church and State in the dis. 
cussion of the family question. It is the key to the 
analysis of the difficulty. In other than love marriages, 
each is looking toward its ideal, and away from the 
other, and there may be no moral obliquity in the utter 
absence of sympathy between them, and mighty dis- 
cords may grow out of most benevolent intentions. 
The children, too, of such marriages cannot be appre- 
hended by both parents. They are not homogeneous, 
and can respond to only one at a time. The natural 
order makes government easy, and harmony possible ; 
all parties are looking at the same object, they stand to- 
gether sure as to the gold and silver shield which other 
knights-errant may dispute. Wherever disagreement 
may come to those whom God has joined together, mis- 
apprehension and misunderstanding have not contrib- 
uted to it. Everything is definite. Under this law of 
selection, families are endowed with distinctive person- 
ality, and reach their ultimate aim by characteristic 
expedients and power. 

Whatever muy be done in life-covenants of friendship, 
or where the partnership is one of convenience only, 
the multitude will be restless in the domestic relation, 
unless following this instinct, this intuition of the soul. 
Life is too short to admit of experiment, and he who 
has a battle to win must be entrenched at home. 





THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
BY REV. E. WENTWORTH. 

As now constituted, the Genera] Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is a quadrennial creation of 
the Annual Conference which ‘exists during the single 
month of May of every fourth year, and then dies, with 
no provision for its continuous life, or its temporary res- 
urrection. The constitution of the Church provides for 
what it calls an ‘‘ extra session” of the General Confer- 
ence, but it is in reality provision for the creation of a 
new General Conference, and no provision at all for an 
extra session of General Conference already existing. 

Bishop Morris says this needsremedying. So it does, 
The highest legislative body of a Church, as well as of a 
State, should have a perennial existence. As in Con- 
gress and Parliament, every member elected should re- 
main a member till his successor is elected, and the 
Board of Bishops should have the power to recall the 
members of any given General Conference if the exi- 
gencies of the Church demanded, without the necessity 
of asking the consent of two thirds of the Annual Con- 
ferences. This would have been an easy thing to do in 
1812, when there were only eight Conferences, less than 
seven hundred preachers, and only eighty-eight mem- 
bers of the General Conference, all told. Whether it 
would be of any practical value now, when there are 
seventy Conferences, eight thousand preachers, a Gen- 
eral Conference as big as Congress, and a territory to be 
represented stretching from Atlantic to Pacific, and am- 
bitious. of embracing every nationality from Nova Zem- 
bla to Good Hope, and from Hudson’s Bay to the South 
Pole. Still, this practical impracticability does not af- 
fect the principle that the life of the highest legislative 
body in a Church should be made perpetual, and the 
calling of an extra session of General Conference made 
possible. One of the curses of representative govern- 
ments is their eternal puttering with legislation; and 
future history may show that it would have been better 
for Methodism if General Conferences had been as rare 
as ecumenical councils. 


THE PULPIT. 

Do you suppose I could be bribed out of the pulpit if 
Brown Brothers offered me a full half partnership in 
their business? Never! There isnot money enough in 
all the Rothsthilds coffers to bring me the happiness 
that I have in your confidence and generous_support, 











and the liberty which I have of discharging my con- 
science by free speech in your midst. 

I tell you there isa secret in living to do good. There 
is a secret in fidelity to men’s consciences, and in that 
sympathy which can appeal to God and say, ‘‘ Thou 
knowest that I love my country; thou knowest that I 
love my fellow-men ; thou knowest that I love Thee, and 
that my whole life, from core to circumference and back 
again, is this blessed work of reconciling men to God, 
and thus building them up in Christian virtue and pu- 
rity.” More of happiness than you can extract from 
wealth, or honor, or pleasure itself, you can —I say to 
every young man who is rightly endowed, and who has 
a heart that beats for this world — extract from the 
sphere of the Christian minister. You never will find a 
nobler sphere than that. If you come for the sake of 
honor, if you come for the sake of support, keep away ; 
but ‘if you love the work, and are willing to take it 
through good report, and through evil report, there is 
not on this earth another calling that delights as it does 
to be an ambassador for Christ, and to be a friend of man 
among men. 

Here is a place where a man humbling himself, be- 
comes a leader. Here is a place where a man, throw- 
ing his life away, finds it. The pulpitis above all other 
places on the earth. It is higher than the law, higher 
than the Senate, higher than the Governor's seat, higher 
than the Presidency. And it is open to all. You can 
come if you love the business, and here you will find 
joys that care cannot ruffle, and remunerations that time 
itself cannot take from you. — Henry Ward Beecher. 





THE DARWIN FOELY. 


We should like to see the Genealogy of the Darwin 
Family, to see whether it is there recorded that the crig- 
inal Darwin ‘‘ came over with the conqueror,” as is the 
case with most of the ‘ originals,” or whether he came 
in with the monkey! And if the latter, at what time the 
soul ** came in” to the body. Darwin, in attempting to 
be-monkey. his and our ancestry, finds it convenient, or 
rather indispensable, to his theory to ignore the soul, 
save in a very indirect manner, and on feeble premises 
builds up his disagreeable system. A future glorious 
immortality is denied to us save as we develop into 
other animal forms, and become ‘like the beasts that 
perish.” But he fails to show us a single specimen of 
man or monkey in the transition state ; all fossils, all re- 
mains, all living forms are perfect of their kind; this is 
a stubborn fact which Darwin fails to explain, and yet 
it is a powerful refutation of his theories. And then if 
man was first monkey, how do we account for all the 
monkeys now chattering in the African and South Amer- 
ican forests? Why have they not shown themselves 
men as well as we? Why do they still cling to their 
tails and their claws, when Darwin has shown that they 
long since should have discarded them, and visited the 
tailor ?— Watchman and Reflector. 


—o 


MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. — The Protestant Mission- 
aries, of course, though not open to all the charges made 
against the Catholics, are common sufferers with them 
in this persecution. The number of Protestant Mis- 
sionaries last year was about 300, of whom more than a 
hundred were American. The aggregate number of 
Protestant chapels was 296. The number of boys and 
girls who were daily taught was over 4,000, and the 
number of Sunday communicants nearly 6,000, Among 
the missionaries were several who had studied medi- 
cine, and hospitals for the Chinese were conducted by 
them at Pekin, Tien-Tsin, Shanghai, Hanko, Ningpo, 
Amoy, Canton, Hangchow, Taiwan, ete. All these 
establishments and the whole missionary population 
are placed by the treaties under legal protection. — 
Springfield Republican. 








KEEP Lots ror CuurcHES. —A good idea it was, 
in the early days of some of these Southern cities, to 
set apart large plats of ground for the erection of 
churches. In several of the towns I have passed through, 
these reservations have been held sacred through all the 
changes and growth of years, and they are now ex- 
ceedingly valuable as well as beautiful. 

Four acres of ground, in the very heart of the city of 
Augusta, Ga., are thus appropriated to the Presbyterian 
Church, and in the midst of a venerable forest of majes- 
tic oaks is the spacious and graceful temple to the Most 
High. Itis good to know that so much ground can be 
kept holy in these days of greed and gain, when the 
ain calf has many worshipers, even among those 
who sit in church pews. It is easier to keep men’s hands 
off from real estate in Augusta than in New York, and 
it would be hard indeed in our commercial metropolis 
to preserve four acres of land, in the best part of the 
town, for the site and surroundings of one church. We 
should all think the Lord could not afford it. But here 
in Augusta one of the finest squares in the city is held 
and used by the Presbyterian Church; and in the midst 
of the grove their house of worship — 

* Stands, like a palace built for God, 
To show His milder face.” 
— The Observer. 





A lady who has given $1,000 to the Baptist Board, to 
be used in educating the Freedmen, insists that not a 
cent shall go to any one who uses tobacco. This is 
right. All such gifts should be made in the same way. 
Beneficiary boards and other benevolent institutions that 
give money to those who spend it for poison and filth 
are squandering funds that have been dedicated to God 
for holy uses. The Church, if it do not refuse to license 
men to preach who use tobacco, has at least reached that 
state of progress that it will not train a ministry in the 
ways of vice. — The United Presbyterian. 
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For the Children. 


WHO KILLED TOM ROPER? 


Who killed Tom Roper? 
Not I, said New Cider, 
I couldn’t kill a spider, 
I didn’t kill Tom Roper. 
Not I, said Strong Ale, 
I make men tough and hale, 
1 didn’t kill Tom Roper, 
Not I, said Lager Beer, 
I don’t intoxicate. D’ye hear? (cross) 
I didn’t kill Tom +‘ 
Not I, said Bourbon ay 8 
I make sick folks wy A sky; 
‘The doctors say so; don’t they know 
What quickens blood that runs too slow? 
I didn’t kill Tom Roper. 
Not I, said sparkling old Champagne, 
No poor man e’er by me was slain ; 
I cheer the rich in lordly halls, 
And scorn the place where the drunkard falls, 
I didn’t kill Tom Roper. 
Not we, said various other wines ; 
What! juice of grapes, product of vines, 
Kill aman! No, never! 
We didn’t kill Tom Roper. 
Not I, said Holland Gin, 
To charge such a crime to me is sin; 
I didn’t kill Tom Roper. 
Nor I, spoke up the Brandy strong, 
He grew too poor to buy me long; 
I didn’t kill Tom Roper. 
Not I, said Medford Rum, 
He was almost gone before I come; 
I didn’t kill Tom Roper. 


Ha, ha, laughed old Prince Alcohol, 
Each struck the blow that made him fall; 
And all that helped to make him toper 
My agents were, to kill Tom Roper. 


> 





SPRING WORK. 
BY ANNA WARNER. 
CHAPTER IX. 
** He that observeth the wind, shall not sow.” 

Next morning everything sang, — Mrs. Graves over 
her work, and Jemmy Lucas over his, and the birds in 
the bushes. Only Mr. Graves whistled slowly, as he 
drove his team along the dewy road to the potato field : 
could it be possible that ‘‘ that "ere boy ” was going to 
turn out a comfort after all ? 

No doubts on the subject troubled his little wife at 
home. As the days went on, Mrs. Graves worked over 
butter and made pies, with a fullness of content that was 
only equaled by the spring flush of joy outside. And 
in much the same mood, Jemmy Lucas washed dishes, 
and swept the floor, and tended the fire, saying very 
little the while, but thinking a whele world; breaking 
forth into snatches of song, and checking himself before 
they were well out of his mouth. Only when he was 
fairly away in the stoop setting that to rights, all alone 
by himself, did the words and tune flow on without in- 
terruption. What was he singing? Mrs. Graves lis- 
tened, but could not tell. One tune she recognized as 
sometimes sung in the church, but the next was wild 
and new. She crept softly round to a little window in 
an angle of the house, where she could both see and 
hear; listening then with all her heart, though soon her 
head went down on the window-seat. 

Jemmy Lucas had done his sweeping, and stood in 
the open doorway gazing up at the bright sky. Half 
leaning upon his broom, speaking the words with a 
clear distinctness that was more like talking than sing- 
ing, so he told his hymn. Well Mrs. Graves remem- 

bered the refrain, as one which had been on the lips of 
little Molly Limp, — the rest she had never heard, 


*** Little child, I call thee to me; 
I will take thee for my own. 
Art thou ready 2 Wilt be steady ? 
Choose me for thy King alone.’ 
* Yes, Lord Jesus,’ 


** Little child, 1 bid thee listen 
Every time I speak to thee: 
Do my pleasure — then the treasure 
Of my love I'll give to thee.’ 
* Yes, Lord Jesus, 


“ ¢ Little child, I bid thee follow 
Everywhere that I may lead, — 
Always cheerful, never fearful, 
Trusting me in every need.’ 
* Yes, Jesus.’ 


*** Little child, remember always 
That the Lord hates every sin; 
Then be careful, and be prayerful, 
Watch and pray lest wrong begin’ 

* Yes, Lo esus,’” 


The hymn ended, and Jemmy Lucas put away his 
broom in the corner of the old stoop, and was hastening 
in to see what more there was for him to do, when at 
the open door appeared a most unwelcome sight, — even 
the face of Jem Crook peering round from behind the 
Jemmy Lucas stopped short, in some doubt 


doorpost. 
as to what was best to do. 


** Why ‘tis him,” cried Jem Crook then with affected 
**Here I's been a sayin’ to myself, Tain’t 


surprise. 
never Jemmy Lucas, as I was so fond of.” 


**No, I guess it ain't,” said Jemmy Lucas, rather 


coolly. ‘* Not if you was fond of him.” 


‘*Come now, don’t yer be hard on a feller,” said Jem 


“Ts done with pickin’s,” said Jemmy Lucas, stoutly. 
‘**O’ course yer has!” said Jem Crook — *‘ but you's 
a smart boy, Jemmy, and knows what’s round. Sup- 
posin’ yer hadn’t done with ’em, yer know.” 
“Tell yer I has,” said Jemmy Lucas. 
sooner you is, Jem Crook, the better.” 

** Me?” said Jem Crook, with extreme innocence, — 
‘* there ain’t the fust pickin’ o’ a wishbone about me. 
What with Peter’s bein’ took serious, and Sam’s takin’ 
ter one foot, and your goin’ out t’ service, and my get- 
tin’ up feelin's— Dear! dear!” said Jem Crook, af- 
fectingly, ‘t think o’ how times was, and how they 
ain't!” 

‘* Take care o’ yer feelin’s, or they'll catch ye,” said 
Jemmy Lucas, with some scorn. j 

‘** Fact!” said Jem Crook, looking more melancholy 
than ever. ‘‘ There’s Wily, too—he’s run aground, — 
take more’n a freshet ter float him.” 

** Don’t you try to do it,” said Jemmy Lucas, earnest- 
ly. ‘* Now, Jem Crook, jest you let him alone.” 

** Beats me ter tech him!” said Jem Crook. ‘ That 
‘ere young Peaseley don’t never let him out o’ his sight 
for two seconds. No more’n old Graves don’t you.” 

‘** They don’t watch me, neither,” said Jemmy Lucas. 
** Saw her head a lookin’ out arter you, as I come 
along,” said Jem Crook. ‘I say, Jemmy! this here 
thing’s about played out now. Yer’s got all smarted 
up, and yer’s found where things be, and yer’s tried on 
playin’ pretty, —now jest yer give ’em the slip, like a 
man. Other folks’ heels ain’t hardly the place for a 
chap o’ spirit. Why yer’s growed as meek as skim 
milk!— ain't one o’ yer friends as would ha’ knowed 
yer but me.” 

‘Well, you needn't ter, next time,” said Jemmy 
Lucas. ‘* Not unless you’s got new ways.” 

**Seen yer mammy last night,” said Jem Crook, ey- 
ing the boy with no kind look. 

**O, did yer,” cried Jemmy Lucas, — ‘* what'd she say, 
Jem?” 
**Her’s most sick abed for yer,” said Jem Crook. 
**Would be quite, I guess, only she aint got much o 
one ter be sick on. Kinder spirits her down, it does, 
jest ter think how yer’s forgot her and took up with 
other folks.” 

** But she wanted me to,” said Jemmy Lucas, 
I haven't, neither.” 

**Can’t tell nothin’ ‘bout that,” said Jem Crook. 
“’Taint no business o’ mine anyway. I can tell her 
yer’s most forgot your own name — so “taint no wonder 
if yer has her. Mornin’ ter yer.” 

And Jem Crook turned and walked away with an air 
of deep grief and disappointment. 

“Jem! Jem Crook!” called Jemmy Lucas, in much 
distress; but Jem Crook gave no heed, and walked 
away faster than ever. 

Jemmy Lucas leaned his head against the doorpost 
again, greatly troubled. 
** But she felled me not ter come back,” he said, at 
last. ‘*So I couldn't, anyhow. And I’s learnin’— and 
when I’s a big man, then we'll see! The King said I 
was ter come here, sure.” 
And Jemmy Lucas hummed softly to himself again — 


** Little child, I bid thee follow 
Everywhere that I may lead; 
Always cheerful, never fearful, 
Trusting Me in every need.” 


“There it is, now!” said -the boy, to himself, much 
comforted. ‘‘ Yes, Lord Jesus, —so I will! The King 
knows, — and my! why He can do everything! ‘Course 
he can look arter mother’n me too. I's jest got ter trust 
Him —that’s all.” And a radiant little face presently 
appeared before Mrs. Graves, and a happy little voice 
asked for 
** More work, ma’am ?” 
‘* Why, Jemmy, said Mrs. Graves, ‘‘ I thought maybe 
you were tired — you staid out in the stoop so long.” 
**IT ain't, though,” said Jemmy Lucas. ‘‘ Not by a 
long jump, ma’am.” “ 
‘** But you were leaning your head against the door- 
way for ever so long,” said Mrs. Graves. 
‘** Yes’m,” said the child, simply, ‘* but I was only tell- 
in’ the King.” 


‘And the 


“es And 


your work ?” 
Lucas. 


round, botherin’ me. 


Mrs. Graves eagerly for orders. 
next?” 





Crooks” ** I say, Jemmy ! — good pickin’s and sich?” 


** Tellin’ the King!” Mrs. Graves repeated. ‘* What 
did you have to tell Him then, Jemmy, in the midst of 


** Midst o’ work’s a like enough time,” said Jemmy 
‘Yer see, ma’am, one,o’ the old boys had been 
And when I's bothered, I always 
does have ter stop and tell the King, ‘cause He knows,” 
the boy added, with a sigh of relief— then turning to 
** Now, ma’am, what's 


Mrs. Graves gave her directions, but as Jemmy 
Lucas went off to his work, singing his favorite refrain, 
she thought to herself that he was like to teach as much 
as he would learn, and she to learn more important 





BABY, 

Dimpled pink cheeks. 
Tiny tue eyes, Pi , 

Age, just two weeks — 
Very small size, 

Nose —turn-up, small 
Mouth, rosy onli pleasant, 

Chin — none at all, — 
Neck — none at present. 

Hair — what there is of it — 
Flaxen and shiny ; 

Foot — take a quiz of it — 
Shapeless and tin 


Chubby fat fingers 
Chubby fat toes,” 

Softest touch lingers — 
Nothing but clothes, 


Dumpy short = 
A very square baby; 

Soon grow bigger, — 
In a month or two, maybe, 

And chuckle and talk, 
And a deal more, — THat’s BaBy. 


THomas WY RA, 


BEAR AND FORBEAR. 
‘** IT cannot bear it,” I cried, ‘‘ it is intolerable that I 
should hear my words and actions distorted in this. way. 
I want so much to be frank with others, and to be un- 
derstood by them, that I cannot endure being misrepre- 
sented and falsified as I have been to-night.” 
‘** What is it, Esther?” Then I told my friend how I 
had been wounded by hearing a few simple remarks of 
mine repeated in such a manner that the hearer entirely 
misunderstood them. And again I exclaimed, ‘ It is in- 
tolerable, I cannot bear it!” Turning the leaves of her 
Bible as it laid in her lap, she said, ‘‘ Let us see what 
the Book says about you ‘ when men shall revile you and 
persecute you, and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely.” ‘‘ Blessed, isn’tit?” Yes, ‘‘ Blessed are ye.” 
‘* Blessed!” How the divine word thrilled my soul, - 
stirring its profoundest depths! ‘‘ Blessed!” Who said 
it? My Jesus. Had I ever known anything he said to 
fail? Ah, no. WasI not blessed? Did He not love 
me? Was He not my ‘‘ Beloved”? Was I not betrothed 
unto Him ‘‘ forever”? Could I not bear even this thing 
that had seemed so intolerable, since He not only bore 
all my sins, but even called me blessed? And I sat in 
shame and sorrow that I had for a moment thought any- 
thing could: not be borne for His sake. O, that there 
were more thought of this among the children of the 
Kingdom. That we might bear and forbear more than 
we do. After all, what does it matter whether this one 
thinks thus, or that one says so, whether we have pain 
or pleasure in our cup, since our Jesus knows and un- 
derstands us, and bears our sorrows? It is but ‘a little 
while,” at most, that we shall suffer anything, whether 
from friend and foe ; and surely, ‘‘ With the bright prom- 
ise of the glad forever,” we can bear ‘‘ the shadows of 
the little while.” 8. E. 8. 








THE SHEPHERD AND HIS LAMBS. 


When the shepherd went to lead his lambs to the 
pastures of the mountains, he led them in a rough and 
stony way. And the lambs said, ‘‘ The way is hard 
and rough, and wearisome; lead us, we pray thee, in 
the smooth way.” But the shepherd said to the lambs, 
‘* The smooth way leads not to my pasture ; if ye goin 
it ye will find no food, and will die, follow me. 

And as they went on, and followed the shepherd, the 
sun arose high, and the heat was great; and the lambs 
fainted, and said, ‘‘ Lead us, we beseech thee into the 
cool and shady way.” But the shepherd said, ** The 
shady way is dark; if ye walk in it, ye cannot see my 
face, and the wolves will pursue you and destroy you; 
follow me.” 

And when it was ap. the lambs were weary; and 
the shepherd gathe them together, and they laid 
down and a But in the morning, when they 
awaked, behold one of the lambs strayed away, and was 
not with them. Then the shepherd said to some of the 
lambs, ‘‘ Go, seek the lamb which is lost.” And they 
went, and t till they found it. And as they re- 
turned, behold the shepherd came to meet them ; and he 
took the lamb which had been lost, and carried it in his 
bosom. And there was great joy in the presence of the 
shepherd, over the lamb that had been lost, and was 
found. 

And as they went up into the mountains, the rough 
way became plain and smooth before them. And they 
talked with the shepherd, and said, * es is the way 
now not rough, but easy?” He answered them, ‘ Be- 
cause ye have now learned to love my way.” Then, 
when the shepherd had brou his lambs to the pas- 
tures upon his mountains, he said to them, ‘‘ Look 
abroad now, and behold the end of the ways!” And 
they looked, and saw that the end of the smooth way 
was a desert land, in which there were neither pastures 
nor springs of water. And the end of the shady way 
was a forest of thorns in which were wolves and every 
kind of ravenous beast. And the lambs loved the 
shepherd, and fed upon the mountains in his presence, 
neither went any of them astray any more. 





Tue Test or Love. — “I do love God,” said a little 

1 to her papa one day, when he had been talking to 
er about loving God. 

*- Perhaps you think so, Maria.” 





thin gs than she could teach. 
To be continued. 





«0, I do, I do, papa.” 


AUG. 3, 1871. 
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“Su , my child, you should come to me, and 
say, * Shee oven I do oe you,’ and then go away and 
disobey me, could I believe you?” 

“No, a.” 

“Well, dear, how can I believe that you love God, 
when I see you every day doing those things which He 
forbids? You know the Bible says, ‘If ye love Me, 
keep my commandments.’ ” — Loving Words. 





During Dr. Payson’s last il!ness, a friend coming into 
his room remarked, ‘* Well, I am sorry to see you lying 
here on your back.” 

«*Do you know what God puts us on our backs for?” 
asked Dr. Payson, smiling. 

«« No,” was the answer. 

«In order that we may look upward.” 





God is kinder to us all than man can know; for man 
looks only to the sorrow on the surface, and sees not the 
consolation in the deeps of the unwitnessed soul. 








THE JOURNAL OF JOHN WOOLMAN, 
With an Introduction, by John G. Whittier. Osgood & Co. 


What a happy motto is this for the book of a Quaker 
reformer, and all true reformers books: ‘‘ The work of 
righteousness shall be peace ; and the effect of righteous- 
ness, quietness and assurance forever.” John Woolman’s 
work of righteousness was peace, in working. As one 
reads these quiet pages, he feels transferred to another 
world, and yet the same. Like Izaak Walton, his at- 
mosphere is peace and purity. Yet he grappled with 
the sternnest sin of his age, and drove it out of his own 
communion. His journal is not unlike that of the 
Methodist revivalists of his time, full of peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. Born in West Jersey, in 1720, he 
says: ‘* Before I was seven years old I began to be ac- 
quainted with the operations of Divine love.” He fell 
away from this childhood grace into open and active 
sin, from which he was converted in his nineteenth year. 
His conversion was after the good old sort, deep repent- 
ance, earnest seekings, happy findings, humility, holi- 
ness, faith, love, and joy, followed by relating his 
experience in his meetings. His first conflict with 
slavery was when, soon after, as a clerk, he was required 
by his master to write a bill of sale of a negro oman. 
He gave way to the order, but it troubled him much, 
and the next time being asked to write a conveyance of 
a slave to a young man of his society, he declined, and 
labored with the owner. But he was a Bishop Andrew’s 
owner, who said that ‘‘ keeping slaves was not alto- 
gether agreeable to his mind; but that the slave being 
a gift made to his wife, he had accepted her.” 

He began to make itinerancies among the Friends, 
South and North, preaching the Gospel of experimental 
Christianity, and opposing slavery. How happy he was 
in Christ, and how much the meetings were after the 
Wesley sort, these pages often testify: ‘* Through the 
springing up of living waters, it was a day to be thank- 
fully remembered.” ‘‘Our exercise at times was 
heavy, but through the goodness of the Lord we were 
often refreshed, and I may say by experience, ‘He is a 
stronghold in the day of trouble.’ ” 

He went up through Duchess County to Connecticut, 
passing over regions afterwards often traversed by the 
itinerant. ‘‘ Having visited the [Long] Island, we went 
over to the main, taking meetings in our way, to Oblong, 
Nine-partners, and New Milford. In these back settle- 
ments we met several people, who, through the imme- 
diate workings of the Spirit of Christ on their minds, 
were drawn from the vanities of the world to an inward 
acquaintance with Him.” Again, of this section, he 
says: ‘Some of the principle young men, being vis- 
ited by the powerful workings of the spirit of Christ, 
and thereby led humbly to take up his cross, could no 
longer join in these vanities.” In this very section the 
New York Conference twice held its session, some fifty 
years after. Perhaps Asbury found some of these “ prin- 
ciple young men” among his fathers. 

He describes the state of slavery in the South, in its 
modern features, and its effects on society, where it 
then flourished far more fatally than in the North, and 
where he said, ‘it appeared as a dark gloominess 
hanging over the land; and though many willingly run 
into it, yet in future the consequence will be grievous to 
posterity.” He describes their state without permanent 
marriage, ‘‘ followed at their business in the field by a 
man with a whip hired for that purpose ;” “the correc- 
tion ensuing on their disobedience to Overseers, or 
slothfulness in business, is often very severe, and some- 
times desperate ; men and women almost without clothes, 
and children ten or twelve years of age often so.” And 
he cries out, in his agony: ‘‘ These are the people by 
whose labor the other inhabitants are in a great measure 
supported, and many of them in the luxuries of life. 
These are the people who have made no agreement to 
serve us, and who have not forfeited their liberty that we 
know of. Tliese are the souls for whom Christ died, 


before Him who is no respecter of persons. They who 
know the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom He 
hath sent, and are thus acquainted with the merciful, be- 
nevolent, Gospel spirit, will therein perceive that the in- 
dignation of God is kindled against oppression and cru- 
elty, and in beholding the great distress of so numerous 
a people will find cause for mourning.” 

He labored until 1772, when he was attacked, in Eng- 
land where he was visiting and preaching, with small 
pox. Inhis sickness he had great struggles for the poor 
and oppressed of England, as well as America, ‘ sep- 
arated from the Divine harmony,” as he calls them, but 
he was enabled to rest them and him in the Lord. ‘‘ My 
dependence is on the Lord Jesus,” he says, in his last 
hours, ‘‘ who I trust will forgive my sins, which is all I 
hope for.” His last words were, ‘‘I believe my being 
here is in the wisdom of Christ ;.1 know not as to life or 
death.” : 

He lived to see but little of his work accomplished. 
He testified; but it took a hundred years, nearly, from 
his death for the American oppression to partially 
cease ; that of England has not yet commenced cessa- 
tion. Yet his words will not return to him void. This 
book will sow good seed, and the laborer, captive, slave, 
even the brute, for whom he plead (he would not use the 
post in England because the drivers abused the horses, 
but went afoot), shall all feel the tenderness of John 
Woolman. 





Our | Book Table. 


MAGAZINES. 

The Atlantic is chiefly noticeable for an omission. It was 
announced from all the trumpets of the press that Bret Harte’s 
Phi Beta Kappa poem would be published in this number. 
Every trespasser of a paper was warned off from copying it 
from his lips. Yet it does not appear. And it was “a philo- 
sophical poem,” too, as he announced when he proceeded to 
pronounce it. Why the omision? Howells says, in this num- 
ber, ‘* The gentle sin of omission is all but blotted from the 
calendar of our crimes.” The Atlantic indulges in the gentle 
sin. The reason doubtless is, that the little squib was so 
laughed at that its little author dared not face anew the jeers of 
Harvard, and the rest of mankind. Mr. Rich makes up for its 
absence by two excellent poems, and Whittier by one on Alice 
Cary more excellent. Mr. John Fiske talks of “* Werewolves,” 
or wolf-possessed men, not noting the East Indian facts which 
Dr. Butler cited in the HERALD, more interesting than his, and 
not to be solved on his theories. He says the Great Bear came 
from arktoi, lights, which also resembled the word meaning 
bear, and so the Arctic regions got misnamed. Still, that pun 
may be more than a play on words which says they resemble a 
bald head because they are a great white bear place, for it is 
both white with light and abundant in bears. ‘* Nicholas Fer- 
rar,’ the Protestant monk of the times of Charles the First, is 
dully sketched. Howells has another of his charming noth- 
ing, entitled, “ Their Wedding Journey,” in which occurs bits 
of excellent fancy and composition. The sun-stroke in hot 
New York, the night-boat up the Hudson, and other tit-bits, 
are rarely seasoned, Thus he disposes of the woman question: 
A bride and one long married meet, and — 

“With immense profit and com‘ort, they reassured one 
another by every question and answer, and in their weak con- 
tent lapsed far behind the representative women of our age, 
when husbands are at best a necessary evil, and the relation of 
wives to them is known to be one of pitiable subjection. When 
these two pretty fogies = their heads of false hair together, 
they were as silly and benighted as their great-grandmothers 
could have -been in the same circumstances, and, as I say, 
shamefully encouraged each other in their absurdity. The ab- 
surdity appeared too good and blessed to be true.” 

Of course he is “‘down” on the woman ballot, if down is 
not too strong a word for anything in Howells. He is averse 
to all action, would be elected King of the Lotus-eaters, if they 
could get up excitement enough to elect anybody, says :— 

“If I had been Columbus, I should have thought twice be- 
fore setting sail, when I was quite ready to do so; and as for 
Plymouth Rock, I should have sternly resisted the blandish- 
ments of those twin sirens, Starvation and Cold, who beckoned 
the Puritans shoreward, and as soon as ever I came in sight of 
their granite perch should have turned back to England.” 

Mr. Fields tells how Dickens came to America the last time. 
Mr. Rich concludes the number with “A Miller’s Madrigal,” 
which has these verses : — 

* The Parson’s the best o’ the black-coated clan, 
Av’ a heigho! 
There is wheat he makes out in the branniest bran, 
Av’ a heigho! 
He never grudges a grain 0’ my toll, 
He has an eye for a shoat or a foal, 
An’ a heigho, an’ a heigh! 
“ The greater the worry the lighter the gain, 
An’ a heigho! 
The deeper the furrow the better the grain, 
Av’ a heigho! 
The thicker the stubble the fuller the bin, 
The darker without side the lighter within, 
Av’ a heigho, an’ a heigh!” 

Scribner’s (A. Williams & Co.) illustrates Vassar very pret- 
tily; the Caucasians very animatedly; describes the latg 
French leaders, Quincy Ward the sculptor, “ An American 
Museum of Art,” with grotesque entrances, by Beard; contin- 
ues George Macdonald’s story and Miss Trafton’s, who shows 
in a few good touches how much below a true home is a 
woman’s public career. 

The Sunday Magazine (A. Williams & Co.) gives a sketch 
of Wesley’s life, with the three portraits of Tyerman’s three 
volumes. Whoever wants the pictures had better buy this 
number. “ The Salt of the Earth,” a goodly, godly story; “ A 
Sunday in the Illinois Prairie,” by Dr. Blaikie, and other 








and for our conduct towards them we must answer 


Massey’s poems is this 


HYMN OF THE DIVINE LIKENESS. 
Spirit Divine, we yearn and strive 
Within our souls to keep alive 
Some likeness of Thy love! 
But ’tis at best, a glimpse, a gleam, 
Uncertain as a troubled stream 
Reflects the heavens above. 
The more we strive, the more we seem 
To mar the vision, break the beam 
Of glory that we chase. 
A breath disturbs Thy still design : 
We try to mirror the Divine, 
And blur what we embrace. 
Spirit Divine, brood down and fill 
Us with Thy calm, and make us still: 
All sighing cares to cease. 
Our restless longings cannot hold 
The face of Heaven unless it fold 
Us round, and whisper, “‘ Peace.” 
Blackwood (A. Williams) continues “ Fair to See;” de- 
nounces Mr. Mill, denouncing England’s enormous estates; re- 
views new books; and discusses “ British Politics.” 
The Galaxy (A. Williams) presents the ‘‘ Nether Side of 
New York;” describes the *‘ Mediterranean Solar Eclipse ;” 
discusses, by Elihu Burritt, the two burdens of war; talks of 
Swinburne; and has many stories. 
The Sunday at Home has a multitude of excellent papers, 
none briefer or better, with many pictures. 
Good Words has a sermon by Stanley on “ Herschell;” 
** Barduree justice,” a tale of the East; ** Tiger Bay,” a strong 
poem on a tiger-woman and a woman-tiger; with other papers 
lively and good. 
The Old Curiosity Shop is a new magazine (W. H. Piper & 
Co. Boston) of short and lively pieces. Harley E. Woodward, 
258 Dudley Street, seeming to be its author, editor, and propri- 
etor. 
A Month’s Tour in Switzerland, by J. D. Dana (C, C. 
Chatfield & Co., New Haven), tells in eleven pages just how 
to “‘do” Switzerland. Send for it, everybody going across the 
sea. 
The Dual Blanks (8. C. Dunn & Co., Trenton), is just what 
every minister wants, and chorister—a set of blanks, so that 
the scraps of paper may be abolished that now give the hymns. 
Order a copy, and you'll keep ordering. Let the chorister 
alternate with the minister in supplying this need. 
QUARTERLIES. 
The Bibliotheca. Dr. Wharton, of the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Cambridge, opens the number with a good re- 
view of “ Nippold’s Ways to Rome,” in which the skeptical 
spirit of Nippold is rebuked, while his statement of the grounds 
of the Romanist revival are in the main accepted. He traces 
this revival to the reaction of Europe from the revolutionary 
sentiments of the second and third quarters of the last century. 
He has some catholic words, and makes a good stroke at “ the 
Episcopal neophyte who believes himself the Holy Catholic 
Church, that can never err, and who treats his Bishop with the 
most abject professed veneration, and the most insolent prac- 
tical contempt.” He classes rightly with such a ritualist “ the 
Methodist class-leader who patronizes no Christianity that is 
not Methodistic, and sees nothing Methodistic that is not 
Christian.” He has no fears as to the permanency of the 
Romanist revival, and shows that it is only an attempt to 
escape the dangers of the hills by building houses on piles or 
lakes; the last is worse than the first. Rev. E. H. Byington 
discusses the “ Position and Methods of the American Scholar,” 
in the main wisely, though he overstates their value when he 
says, ** The State has no eyes save the eyes of its leading men,” 
if by its leading men he means its men of college culture. The 
State has far more generally been saved by its uneducated men. 
Harvard even to this day despises the few of her graduates 
who have shaped the policy of the State. Charles Sumner and 
Wendell Phillips, her statesmen beyond compare, have never 
received even a doctorate at her hands, or a place on her 
Board of Overseers, The Methodist ministry have shaped the 
State far more than the educated sort, “ The Date of the Pas- 
sion of our Lord” is critically examined, and it is declared 
proved that the passover proper was not eaten, the Paschal 
Lamb was not slain by Christ, but only the preparatory feast or 
mazzoth, or unleavened bread in something better. This was 
eaten Thursday night, and the Jews really were sacrificing the 
Paschal Lamb in their houses at the very time that Christ was 
dying on the cross, between twelve and three of Friday 
afternoon. This makes the coincidence very striking. He 
also shows that Christ ate the preparatory passover, was ar- 
rested, condemned, crucified, and died on a single Jewish day, 
the 14th of Nison, between sunset and sunset, covering all these 
great transactions from the supper to the sepulchre. Rev. 
Henry Cowles discusses the ** Comings of Christ,” and proves 
that all the expressions of the Epistles about that being the 
last times had no reference to the coming of Christ in that gen- 
eration, as Peter and Paul, both expressly declare. Dr. Har- 
ris discourses at length on the “* Characteristics of the King- 
dom of Christ,” as embodying sound doctrine, social ideas, 
statesmanship, scholarship. It is a just claim that all are 
Christ’s. Prof. Park talks of the ** Sermon,” approying of the 
three sorts, written, memoriter, and extempore, chiefly ap- 
»roving the latter, but failing to show that every true sermon 
is a conversation on Christ, as the word originally meant, 
Oratory is not sermonizing. Talking Jesus is. 


New Publications Received. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS. PUBLISHERS. 
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American memorials; three pious poems, by Gerald Massey; 


Galaxy, Sheldon & Co. 

Work and Play, M. Bradley, 

Old Curtosity Shop, H. KE. Woodward, 

‘Tachygraphy, ° ©, Clapp. A. Willlame, 

The Moabite Stone, A. D. F. Randolph, 

Mount Desert, ee - 

Belle Lovell “ ~ 

A Terrible Temptation, Reade, Harpers. oo 

Thomas Jefferson, pa a 

Railroad Guide, “ S 

ou —\-|. & Shepard 7 
ver Lee ; . 

The Atlantic Monthly, * Osgood & Co. 

Eastman’s Guide-book. 

Old and New, Roberts, 


and a discourse on “ Zaccheus, or Restitution.” The best of - 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — All leaded articles, not cred- 
ited to other journals, are original. 





Every article must be accompanied by the name of the author, for the 
use of the editor, not for publication. 


Articles published with the names of the autbors are not necessarily 
expressive of the views of this journal. 


Obituaries must be sent withiu three months of the deaths of the per- 
sons described; marriages and deaths within three weeks of their occur- 
rence, 

WAKE UP. 

The Roman Catholic riot in New York has opened 
many a drowsy eye to the despotism we have among us. 
It has broken the spell that has held New York so long. 
It has compelled its citizens to discern their condition 
and their fate. The Irish Romanist is not alone the 
huge-jawed beast that Nast represents him. He is a gen- 
tleman of polished manners, and rieh array, of business 
keenness, of religious devotion. He is the subtle codrdin- 
ate of the subtler priest, who is himself an Irish Romanist. 
The violence of the 12th of July showed the depth and 
height of this gigantic tyranny. Urged on by the Arch- 
bishop, whose ‘‘no” was meant and understood as 
** yes,” fortified by Mayor, and Superintendent of Po- 
lice, favored by the Tammany Ring of debauched lead- 
ers, the raging mass of men and women, showed at 
once how bad was their religion, their education, their 
humanity. 

Other disclosures confess this bloody conclusion. The 
New York Times defies the masters of the mob and the 
city, in publishing the list of the rulers of both. It 
shows that the heads of the Central Park Commission, of 
the Fire Department, of the Board of Excise, of Emi- 
gration, of the Assistant Aldermen, of the Board of Al- 
dermen, of the Department of Instruction, are every 
one of them Roman Catholics. The Controller, Sheriff, 
City Councillor, Register, Surrogate, Receiver of Taxes, 
all very lucrative and important offices, are Roman Cath- 
olic. Four judges of the Police Court, one of the Supe- 
rior, one of the Supreme, one of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and four civil judges are Roman Catholics. Every 
department is under their control. The Bible is being 
abolished from the public school. The principal of one 
of them, in the worst part of the city, William Mullony, 
declares it has not been read in his school for twenty 
years. In many other schools it is abandoned. The 
Mass will soon take its place, and the priest be installed 
in place of the rejected Word of God. 

All this is a precursor to worse. The children are 
taught to hate the Bible, and hate those who love it. 
‘They are embrued with rum and rascality. They grow 
up in hate and ignorance. Knaves get the keys of the 
city in their hands, and the whole mass is fetid with cor- 
ruption. 

This ring of bad men steal by the millions. They pay 
professedly about two hundred thousand dollars for a 
dozen chairs, but put all but a hundred or two in their 
own pockets. They plunder in every direction, and 
with unwearied and unsated rapacity. 

But stealing is almost a virtue in comparison with 
their other vices, Their brutal hatred of Protestantism ; 
their big ambition to reduce the country to the Papal 
sway; their earnest greed of whiskey, and all base 
drinks and doings, make one forget their thieving in 
their audacity of ambition and anti-christism. They 
are bound forthe White House. Father Hecker declares 
they will yet and soon rule America. Harper's Weekly, 
which well deserves their hatred, and,the approval of 
all good men, a week or two since illustrated Tweed’s 
Tammany speech by a series of pictures of this leader 
and his myrmidons, headed for Washington. They 

have taken great strides in this direction. They are 
masters of the State of New York. They are masters 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, and Boston, They 
elected Gaston, as much as they did Oakey Hall. They 
have abolished the Bible from our schools almost as 








it by the State, and yet that ‘‘ Christian instruction” is 
not in the Bible, is a warm hatred of the Bible, and of 
the miajority of the Church of Christ. 

This is only a specimen of the popular treatment of the 
Romanists, a treatment it is hard to condemn, and yet a 
treatment that is sure of bloody reprisals. For the fa- 
vors so lavishly granted by America to these, her ene- 
mies, only provokes them to greater audacity in de- 
manding complete supremacy, and our complete subjec- 
tion. But this is not to be. The country is waking up. 
The New York riot is bringing forth its fruit. The infi- 
del and the Romanist combine to abolish the Bible and 
true Christianity, to substitute superstition and atheism. 
But Christ is in the vessel. It will weather this storm, 
as it has so many before. It will not go down before 
these two apostacies. The people are awakened. Even 
New York city is aroused, and it is possible that its aw- 
ful sweeping corruption may be cleansed by this revela- 
tion of itself to itself. The country will be rocked in 
this excitement, and no small issue in the next election 
may be the principles embodied in William of Orange, 
and the fierce conflicts of that distant hour. Now, as 
then, will God give the victory to His praying, voting, 
valiant saints, for Christ shall reign until He put all en- 
emies under His feet. 


THE EDEN STATE AND ITS METHODISM. 

The Iowa State Convention said a good many good 
and true things. The statistical report, a8 usual in 
Methodist bodies, was prominent aiid powerful. Like 
Mark Tapley, they ‘come out strong on figures.” In 
1836 they had 191 members; in 1870, 60,870. There 
are 452 traveling preachers, 675 local preachers; 
churches valued at $1,390,400; parsonages, $201,800; 
colleges, $430,000; total, $2,022,200. Paid for minis- 
terial support, $256,699; average salary, $649. The 
members give $4.95 a piece for preaching, and only 52 
cents apiece for benevolence, The Germans beat these 
brethren, giving 84 cents apiece for benevolent collec- 
tions, while the rest give only 44 cents. All other Prot- 
estant churches have 83,328 members. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has 60,870, or over 42 per cent. of the 
whole church membership. If minor Methodist bodies 
are included, they would be over 63,000 to 80,000. The 
Episcopal Church has 1,931 members ; Congregational- 
ist, 10,172; Presbyterians, 17,021; Baptists, 23,486. 
The Church has increased more rapidly than the State, 
and yet the State has increased in thirty years 1,134,498. 
May it keep ahead. 

The arable land of Iowa is over thirty-two millions 
of acres; only six millions are under cultivation. If all 
were cultivated on its present basis, it would give a 
population of 4,460,162. If up to the ratio of Massa- 
chusetts, it would have a population of 8,687,775. If to 
that of Belgium, over nineteen millions. A big country 
is that little State, and a beautiful, as every one that 
crosses it testifies. 

Senator Wright spoke a word on Temperance, not 
quite up to the mark, as he devoted himself to the plea 
that what we needed was public opinion to enforce a 
law, when what we truly need is the faithful execu- 
tion of the law to create and support public opinion. 
Hon. Hiram Price declared that ‘‘no means, moral or 
legal, ought to cease, until the liquor traffic is driven 
out of the world.” Amen! 

The Episcopal question came up, but not as to tenure 
of office, but the Western supervision. Rey. Mr. Schentz 
said the Germans want the next General Conference to 
elect an English Bishop, who can talk and preach in 
German, which the Convention, by resolve, approved. 
Won't an American do? Dr. H. W. Reid complained 
that they had never had a Bishop among them, except 
by telegraph to Conferences away, though they seem 
to have thrived on their neglect, as well as, according 
to Charles Townsend, the American colonies did on the 
neglect of the mother country. He contended that we 
ought to elect ten or twelve men, and fix their res- 
idences, and support them from the people. Just what 
the HERALD has advocated, and what is the most that 
will be done. Dr. Kynett declared no board did more 
work than the Bench of Bishops, which is true, as the death 





| of almost half of the effective force in the last two 
| years most sadly proves. 


‘Education and the Church,” was ably discussed. 
President Wheeler-said: ‘*The Church must vanquish 
infidelity, and to do so must have polished weapons. 


completely as they have from those of New York and pOne fourth of the population are in our hands, and we 
Cincinnati. They are aiming at the government of the | must retain our own children.” The present value of 


nation. P 

The newspapers are too generally blinded. The very 
number of The Advertiser that tontains the startling 
facts with which we begun this article, contains a long 


> | 
description, and warm eulogy of the House of the An- | sheets, and the rest local, was the opinion. 


gel Guardian in this city, where it says, ** boys receive 
Christian instruction, are fitted as far as possible to resist 
temptation,” and commends its chapel, and the aid given 


our four colleges is $430,000. Dr. Burns urged that 


each should live, and let live. ‘* There is room enough 


for all.” As true East as West. 

Church papers were discussed;-three metropolitan 
All right 
but the first part. Three metropolitan sheets are as 
ridiculous as a national university. Boston will not be 


nati or Chicago as its metropolitan. Dr. Reid, of The 
Northwestern, said truly that local papers had less local 
news than central papers. Only 4,000 Advocates ate 
taken among 58,000 English-speaking Methodists. That 
is a poor show. Maine does as well as that with only 
20,000 Methodists; New England better. Senator Har- 
lan closed the Convention with an able speech on Edu- 
cation. The whole affair was a grand success. The 
Eden State will be more an Eden for such communions. 


ROME AND ITALY ONE AGAIN. 

Victor Emmanuel entered Rome in great state the 1st 
of July, The people lined the street in crowds, and 
the house front with flags. Nothing could exceed their 
enthusiasm. It was a novel sight. Rome has not been 
the head of Italy since Constantine made the city of his 
name at the Dardanelles, and transferred thither the 
capital of the Roman Empire. For twelve hundied 
years it has not pretended to preside over Italy. The 
Popes that got the city from Pepin and Charlemagne 
hever ruled the State. They extended their dominion 
over large portions of Italy, for they were for several 
centuries the stronger power in it, but they did not rule 
Venice, Milan, Sardinia, and Florence. 

Victor Emmanuel has proceeded gradually and wisely 
to this consummation. Twenty years ago no ruler in 
Europe seemed in a more hopeless and helplesé staté: 
Heir to a broken sword, his father dying in the crisis of his 
fortunes, possessor of Sardinia, only, with all northeast- 
ern Italy from Milan to Venice under Austria, all central, 
under the Pope, all Southern Italy under the King of 
Naples, with Florence, Parma, and other duchies flour: 
ishing, he was as likely to die a poor prince of a petty 
province as any of his fathers. But God raised him up: 
(wonder if Warrington and his looking‘glass, The Re- 
publican, cat sée any special providence in these 
events?) He is called, like David, almost from a sheep- 
cot, to unite the Italian Israel. He leaves his little city 
and rocky Alps, leavened with the Waldensian faith so 
miraculously preserved among those fastnesses, is ac- 
cepted by France and England as a coworker in the 
Crimean fields, and by the aid of Catholic France, and 
mostRoman Napoleon, at Solferino, is made master of 
Milan, and absorbs the Duchies, by the aid of Gati> 
baldi, possesses Naples, and all Southern Italy, picks 
Venice out of the jaws of helpless Austria, broken in 
pieces at Sadowa by Protestant Prussia, girdles Rome 
closer and closer, picking off Perugia, Bologna, and all 
its dependencies to within twenty miles of the Vatican ; 
and finally when Napoleon is in the grip of the same 
Prussia that had grappled with Austria, and given it a 
chance ,to take Venice, Victor Emmanuel quietly takes 
possession of Rome. One year after the bloody open- 
ing of that bloodiest page, at Worth, he enters tri- 
umphant the eternal city. 

It is marvelous in our eyes. The overthrow of Papacy 
is complete. Poor Pius does not appear in the glad 
crowds. He sits sulkily on the other side of the Tiber. 
He hears the shouts on its replicating banks, but sits sul- 
len in his priestly capital, defying fate. He hopes 
against hope that some providence may transfer the 
city to his hands again. His cardinals scowl defiance 
at the new princes of the Empire that have taken 
their bureaus and their revenue. Thiers offers Corsica, 
and will make it overto the Pope in perpetuity. But 
the offer will avail not. France will not approve the 
surrender of a French province, and that too which gave 
it the great Napoleon. The Pope will not find his 
Church as easily governed from that rocky isle as from 
the Seven Hills where he has sat for ages. He may 
dream that he only goes there as he went to Gaeta, as his 
predecessors went to Avignon, Perhaps his dream may 
be fulfilled. But itis not likely to be so very soon. The 
present movement has been slow, steady, healthy. It is 
no grasp of a few city patriots in defiance of surround- 
ing States. It is the accepted movement of the State 
itself. France will not deny the King of Italy his palace 
on the Quirinal, if it does give the Pope its Corsican 
possessions. Ambassadors from all lands will reside in 
Rome. The Government will dwell there, its Congress 
will meet there, its courtssit there, its clergy will officiate 
there — Roman Catholic clergy—who will acknowl- 
edge Victor Emmanuel as the head of the city. 

Great and marvelous are Thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty, just and true Thy ways, Thou King of saints. 
The city drunk with the blood of martyrs, which has 
fought Christ for a millennium with weapons of craftiness 
and ferocity, is at last brought under the government of a 
monarch who allows the utmost toleration in religion, 
whose chief and best supporters are his own Waldensian 
subjects, who is affiliated with Prussia, England and Rus- 
sia, the three ruling powers of Europe in cordial and close 
communion. The reversal is not probable, we might al- 
most say, is not possible. The world moves, Rome retires 
from the front, and advances to the front. She is to be 








left outin the cold, and St. Louis will not accept Cincin- 


still the imperial, the eternal city. The apostate Church 
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will struggle long in America and Europe for the mas- 
tery. She will be corrupt, crafty, bloody, unprincipled. 
She will hide her priestly sins under cloaks of pri- 
vacy. In monasteries and nunneries she will practice cor- 
ruption. She will stimulate her Irish slaves to violence, 
and unite with infidels to abolish the Bible, and with Jews 
to crucify Christ. But her back is broken. She cannot 
rise again to shake terribly the earth. Victor Emman- 
uel, most significant name, has trodden down the great 
apostacy in the seat of its hoary power. Christian mis- 
sionaries will complete the work the sword has begun. 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, are al- 
ready in the field, Paul is again preaching in the Corso, 
Jesus is again proclaimed to the Romans, souls are again 
rejoicing in his Jove. The sixteenth chapter of the Let- 
ter to the Romans again -fits its original place. To 
God the Lord, be all the glory. Emmanuel, the divine 
Victor, has again returned to Rome. May He from 
thence, and everywhere march forth for the recovery of 
the world to Himself. 





HALF A MILE UNDER GROUND. 
° Correspondence. 

One of my recent letters was from ‘Three Miles 
Above the Earth.” The above, or below date is hardly 
so literally true at this moment. But I am so recently 
from the black, deep bowels of the earth, and the feel- 
ings consequent upon said visit are so fresh and vivid, 
that it seems to me like a very slight anachronism or 
anitopicalism to regard myself there now. 

One of the delights I promised myself in coming to 
Pennsylvania was a visit to a coal mine. Imagine my 
pleasure at receiving an invitatton from one of my mem- 
bers to visit the thickest vein of coal in the world, and 
inspect the mine in it, worked by himself. I had previ- 
ously had ocular and auricular proof that he could 
gather and preach to the largest congregation in the 
city, and I had no doubt that he mined said vein of coal 
in the same efficient manner. 

We passed through some of the magnificent agricul- 
tural regions of the State, and toward night came to the 
mountains. The scenery was superb. We passed 
curves and grades at which the civil engineering of 
twenty years ago would have stood aghast. Darkness 
canie of. Weird forms of huge breakers, hoisters, and 
shoots appeared at frequent intervals. Skeleton barrels, 
filled with wood, cast a flickering light on men, ani- 
mals, and cars ascending fearful slopes, for this region 
in its labor knows no night. In many places the woods 
were on fire, and we seemed carried back a few years, 
when this same Shenandoah Valley, further south, was 
lighted by the camp-fires of vast armies. 

Shenandoah City, where our mine is located, lies near 
the divide of the water-shed between the head waters of 
the Lehigh, and a stream that passes around the source 
of the Schuylkill to the Susquehanna, Its site was a 
part of the vast Girard estate, supposed to be valuable 
only for its heavy growth of timber. But the growths of 
other ages are far more valuable than those of the pres- 
ent. 

Morning dawned brightly — a matter of indifference 
tous for once, for the light of day would be of little. 
aid to us among the black diamonds. Our party was 
admirably adapted for enjoying the trip. There was the 
most gentlemanly agent of the mine, and what he did 
not know about mining was not worth knowing; Rev. 
James Neill, above referred to, and what he did not 
know about telling, ete. ; geologist, Wm. H. Niles, of 
Cambridge, and what he did not know about geology, 
was not worth, etc. ; and your correspondent, who knew 
all about hearing these learned and wise companions of 
his, and what he did not know how to hear, etc. 

The city is full of stumps, and that a man need not 
find himself up one, or one hundred, in a dark night, 
they have laid their sidewalks with loose planks cross 
ways, and if a man ever changes from a level, itis down 
one, not up. The valley is so narrow that there is no 
room for the refuse coal-dust and shale brought from 
the mines, so they draw it up the side of the mountain, 
and unload it, or send it down the valley six miles, 
where it is a little wider. 

We first visited the breaker, a tall building, high as a 
ten-story house. Into the top of this come the cars 
from the mine, emptying hundreds of tons of coal into 
avast hopper. Huge pieces, large as a bushel basket, 
are caught between the rollers, and crushed into egg, 
furnace, and nut, with a rapidity that is truly awful, es- 
pecially, as is sometimes the case, when a blundering 
workman slips in among them, and is made mince- 
meat of in three seconds. From the breaker the coal 
slides into two perforated cylinders, slightly inclined. 
The first section is pierced with small holes, and lets 
out the dust ; the second, with larger holes, takes out the 
nut ; and thus all is assorted into as many sizes as desired. 
Every piece of coal now slides down a shoot, by a little 
army of boys, who pick out all the shale, and the coal 
falls into its gppropriate bin below. (I have had coal 





that looked as if the boys took frequent play-spells. But 
the boys all looked faithful here.) The dust is raised to 
the top of the building, and carried off to the growing 
mountain of coal, pure, indeed, but too small to use. 
The cars pass the bins. The gates are hoisted, the car 
loaded in half a minute. The whistle sounds, “ off 
breaks,” and the coal is on the way to your bin in Bos- 
ton. The record of yesterday shows one hundred and 
forty-one cars forwarded —seven hundred tons. May 
your winter be warm. 

Let us now go where it comes from. 
in the ground. It runs down a steep incline, eight hun- 
dred feet. We jump into a car. We barely avoid be- 
ing piled top, and under each other at the lower end, 
by desperate clinging. The light of day fades behind 
us. The light of four little lamps, constructed to smoke 
rather than illuminate, is a poor stibstitute. We feel 
every pulse of the engine as it drops us little by little 
into the abyss. Our walls are heavy logs set on end; 
our roof ditto, laid horizontally across. We reach the 
bottom where a dozen Cyclopean gnomes, with a lamp 
at their foreheads, are whirling cars of coal hither and 
thither, with an apparent recklessness that makes one 
constantly expect that one will burst out of the darkness, 
and smite him. Here is the pump that relieves these 
miles of underground galleries of water. It must be 
lifted seven hundred feet. Such a column of water 
weighs about 300 lbs. to the square inch. But steam 
will lift it. Coal clears out the water, draws itself up, 
and carries itself to market. 

We commenced to file along one of the galleries. 
Prof. N—— sat down rather suddenly on a shelving pile 
of coal, and filled both his boots with water. The 
drops that dripped from above did not affect him after 
that. Frequently, a donkey starts out of the darkness, 
drawing cars of coal. You ‘‘ respect the burden ” very 
highly, and cling to the wall as to an old and clean 
friend, which it certainly is not. The gallery is about 
ten feet wide, and seven high, in most places heavily 
timbered. From this gallery, breasts are worked on 
either side, say twenty feet wide, with a pillar fifteen 
feet wide between them to support the roof. The gal- 
lery runs out half a mile, turns round, with workings 
for similar breasts, and returns to the shaft. A strong 
current of air is drawn by means of a large fan at the 
surface, around the entire circuit. This enormous de- 
posit of coal is two hundred and seventy-five feet thick. 
It is worked at present with two tiers of galleries, and 
breasts. That single deposit seems exhaustless, but 
when we remember that seventeen millions of tons have 
been mined in a single year, the product of any single 
mine seems like a dust in the balance. 

Even in these depths of the earth life cannot be re- 
pressed. Long fungoid growths, in the shape of pen- 
dent cockades, three feet long, and three inches in di- 
ameter, sometimes hang from the decaying logs. They 
are white as drifted snow, translucent to our lights, and 
swing like things of life in the current of air. 

When the coal is freshly taken away from the heading, 
the removing coal, not supporting the pressure of the 
mountain, is often ejected with great force from the 
freshly exposed wall. Sometimes a piece, six inches in 
diameter, will leap from its place, and pulverize itself on 
the other side. We required but little persuasion to turn 
back from the extreme front, and soon regained our na- 
tive air. 

It is well that none of us were called to pulpit or plat- 


Here is a hole 


form as we emerged, since the manifested feelings of 


our auditories would have called for another blast upon 
your bugle-horn, in denunciation of prejudice against 
color. Black as we were, it wasa red-letter day to us 
all. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you wish to see any specimen 
bricks from this house underground, call at the office of 
Hammet Neill & Co., number 25 Doane Street, Boston ; 
and if you wish to know how it came here, all its his- 
tory since, and what it is good for now, ask Bro, Niles, 
and he will tell you all that is worth knowing, besides 
showing you the very plants out of which it was made. 
If you want'a good time yourself, call on your corre- 
spondent, who will be most happy to obtain for you 
an entrée. H. W. W. 





We cannot commend Zhe Indiana Advocate for these 
views : — 

«* Our exchanges are abounding with ¢he lesson of the 
Halstead murder — a murder committed in the bed- 
chamber of a harlot, by one of her visitors, upon anoth- 
er. Both were elderly men, both married, and both 
wealthy. The lesson, above all others, is the duty of 
wives to stay athome and make home happy. No 
woman need ever weep over the infidelity of her husband, 
if she will take as much pains after marriage to make 
home attractive and keep her husband at home as she 
did before marriage to secure his presence and to make 
herself le. No woman who spends weeks at 
watering: , or in gadding about, summer or win- 
ter, leaving her husband to the plodding duties of life, 








need ever blame any one but herself when some foul 
scandal embitters her domestic life. If she will not take 
care of her husband, others will; if she will not seck to 
please him, others will.” 

Mrs. Halstead was an excellent wife and mother. She 
had a goodly family of six children. She brought them 
up well; no gadding about in her case. No effort not 
to make home attractive, but if there were, it is no ex- 
cuse for such abomination. There is no possible excuse 
for this crime, any more than for that of murder. The 
attempt to palliate such conduct by any giddiness or 
contrariety on the part of the wife, is only equaled in 
error by the attempt to palliate a woman's fall by her 
poverty. The Register lately and justly rebuked all 
such excuses, as groundless and excuseless. Rebuke 
all cruelty, parsimony, frivolity, but never excuse lust 
because of these. Keep the body under, no matter 
what the provocation or enticement. Beat it down, as 
the original meaneth, no matter what temptations make it 
demand ungodly indulgences; for true it is to-day, as 
always before, in Halstead as in every other criminal 
in eternity, if not always in time, that lust when it is fin- 
ished bringeth forth death. 





The Boston Post had this cordial and wise note on the 
action of the Middletown Alumni : — 


‘* While other colleges are scorning the application of 
women to enter as students, or at best coldly or reluc- 
tantly investigating the subject to discover whether such 
a thing can be allowed, here is the Wesleyan University 
at Middletown, Conn., just now branching out into new 
buildings, and new professorships, which takes up the 
matter and decides it off-hand. At the business meet- 
ing of the Alumni, on Wednesday, it was unanimously 
voted that ‘as there is nothing in the charter of the 
University to exclude ladies from the privileges of the 
University, we humbly hope they will avail themselves 
of its opportunities.’ ‘This action is important as disposing 
of the question on a ground hitherto untaken, establish- 
ing the principle that whatever women are not forbid- 
den doing that they may do. Not every body of Alumni 
could perform the act so gracefully. It is not intended 
as a mark of condescension, or sullenly thrust at the 
sex as a begrudged favor; but is announced as a for- 
gotten and unobserved fact, that ‘ladies are not ex- 
cluded,’ and they are humbly besought to add the grace 
of their presence to the institution. Wesleyan Univer- 
sity has done the thing handsomely, and the ladies 
ought to recognize it.” 

The resolve is misprinted ; the word “ humbly ” was 
not in it. The faculty to whom it is substantially left, 
will, we trust, confer with the Executive Committee, 
and proceed immediately to advertise that all women 
desiring to enter can present themselves for examina- 
tion at the beginning of the year. There are several 
talking of coming. Invite them all. 


—-_-- e 


The Congregationalists are yielding. Their boast of 
the independency of the churches is getting to be a vain 
boast. They are arranging for a regular National 
Union with a Triennial Convention. The Evangelist 
gives them the Presbyterian compliments after this 
fashion : — 

‘* To impartial observers it must be pretty evident 
that American Congregationalism is in a transition state. 
It is undergoing a process that may be termed denomi- 
national crystallization. In new circumstances, and 
under the influence of new forces, it is yielding to a 
necessity which few, if any of its adherents, have con- 
sciously invited, and which is by no means accordant 
with their cherished theories, but which rises above 
those theories like the tides over the drifting sands. 

‘* However timid Congregationalists may shrink from 
a manly and prompt acceptance of the views presented 
by The Advance, they may rest assured that it is vain to 
oppose them. Those views must ultimately prevail. 
Denominational crystallization — as we have phrased it 
— is a necessity that cannot be evaded. There are other 
considerations than those presented by The Advunce in 
connection with societies that will urge it on; and so far 
from regretting it, or reproaching its advocates, we 
assure them of our good will, and express our convic- 
tion that they are in the path marked out by Providence 
—a path that will not lead to any obnoxious centralized 
organism, or to any sectarianism more intense than 
what has, been repeatedly witnessed where no such 
organism existed.” 

Which is all very well; but what will Dr. Dexter and 
Dr. Dorus H. Clark say to such a surrender of Congre- 
gationalism? ‘The Congregation is gone. E Pluribus 
Unum, a National Church, is come. Long may it 
wave, 





Tue CuurcH IN Utan. — Rev. G. M. Pierce gives, 
in The Northwestern, some excellent facts on the progress 
of our work in Utah. We have eight preachers, a semi- 
nary in Salt Lake City, and schools at Corinne and Ogden, 
four Societies, and a membership of 125, with 400 teach- 
ers and scholars in Sunday-schools, three day-schools, 
one church building and three church lots, a Bible de- 
pository, and a Book depository projected. He expects 
the 125 members will become 500 within a year, and all 
our other force doubled. Good for Utah! 
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To YounG MEN PREPARING FOR THE MINISTRY. — 
It is not so generally known as it should be among our 
young men, that provision exists for the absolutely free 
professional education of every suitably qualified can- 
didate for the ministry in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Institutions have been founded and endowed, 
in which each such candidate can enjoy the instruction of 
able and experienced professors for a period at least 
three years without paying one farthing for the privi- 
lege. More than this. Provision exists by which each 
can enjoy, during these years, access to vast and valua- 
ble libraries, in one case to the best public library in 
America, without the payment of the smallest fee. Still 
further, in each of these great theological schools each 
student is provided with a furnished room for three or 
more years withoutcharge. Finally, he is given such 
facilities for cheap boarding, that he cannot live any- 
where else, not even at home, so inexpensively. In 
the oldest of them, the Boston Theological Seminary, 
the paltry sum of one hundred dollars more than pays 
a student's board for the entire scholastic year. 

That more than six hundred men, out of a total of 
only about seven hundred, should annually go into our 
Conferences without any direct professional prepara- 
tion, when provisions have been made for their free 
training, proves a sad lack of information on their part 
as to their privileges and best interests. To remedy 
this ignorance, so unfortunate to its subjects, and so dis- 
advantageous to the Church, we give below the addresses 
of officers of our ministerial free schools, and advise every 
young man who feels called of God to the Methodist 
ministry, to send for the circulars of all three institu- 
tions, and see what the Church has provided for him. 
The officers named will also be glad to receive letters of 
inquiry respecting the best methods and aids for secur- 
ing the needful collegiate or academic preparation. 
Their timely advice at the outset may save many an ap- 
plicant from grave mistakes in planning his preliminary 
veneral studies. 

Address Rev. Dr. Warren, Boston Theological Semi- 
nary, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Dr. Bannister, Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute, Evanston, Ill.; and Rev. Dr. Foster, 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 





The Congregationalist puts this item as follows : — 

** Sir Francis Lycett has offered $250,000 towards the 
erection of fifty Methodist chapels in London during 
the next nine years, upon condition that an equal sum 
be contributed by friends out of the city, ‘The offer has 
been accepted by the denomination, half of the con- 
ditional sum has been subscribed, and work has been 
commenced upon the chapels, each of which is to seat 
at least 1,000 persons. And that is the way the Meth- 
odists do it.” 





The California Advocate advises coolness and patience 
on the Book Concern question. It says: — 


** All parties concerned, Agents, Committee, and Bish- 
ops, are amenable to the General Conference, and 
that body, to convene in May proximo, will certainly 
review the history of these troubles, and adopt such 
measures of investigation and correction (if need be) 
as will fully restore the confidence of the Church and 
the general public, as to the wisdom and integrity of 
the management of the publishing house at New York.” 

It also quotes the position of Bishop Janes, and adds: 

‘** These views are well stated, and timely. Confident 
in the integrity of our great publishing house at New 
York, and that all occasions of aspersion —if any ex- 
ist — will be wiped out, certainly, in due time, let the 
whole Church concur in the calm judgment expressed 
in these sentences,” 





. igi 

The Trustees of Newbury Seminary at their last ses- 
sion at Montpelier, elected Rev. S. L. Eastman as Prin- 
cipal of that institution. He is to be furnished with a 
full board of teachers. The Fall Term commences 
September 7th. This isa charming location, with more 
charming memories. We hope this movemenf will not 
hurt Montpelier. 





A WARNING TO ALE-DRINKERS.— One day last week 
a boy ten years old discovered in frout of stere No. 331 
Shawmut Avenue, a barrel of ale lying upon its side, 
from the head of which the liquor was oozing. Ii, 
placed his mouth to the fissure for the purpose of drink- 
ing some of the wasting beer, and while he was in that 
position the barrel burst. The lad was thrown com- 
pletely across the street by the force of the explosion, 
and was teken up insensible. A physician was called, 
who stated that the boy had sustained concussion of the 
brain, and that his recovery was doubtful. He was 
taken to the City Hospital. 


> ————_—__—_— 





Not a bad description of New Hampshire is this: It 
** would be as large as Illinois if it were only as flat, but 
itis crumpled up until it can be tucked into a mere cor- 
ner of themap. But then, it stands higher in the world 
than States which make a greater spread.” 





OnLy One DoLiar for Toe HERALD for the balance 
of the year. A goodly list of subscribers replied to the 
offer of the Herap for $1.50 from June 1. We now 
ask our brethren to send us a big list for the new offer. 
Hundreds will give a Dollar, if asked. Try it, brethren, 
and let them try it. They will renew them in full in 
January. Only One Dollar for the rest of the year. 





The Pittsburg Advocate says it enjoys the HERALD; so 
do a good many others. But it does not quote as cor- 
rectly the Book Room affairs, as it might have done if 
it had not got too happy over our good things. It says: 

‘* The Committee has appointed Mr. Kilbreth to make 
the examination. The HERALD rejects this plan, and 
requests Drs. Carlton and Lanahan and Mr. Goodenough 
to arrange among themselves for such an examination. 
Please call a halt, good brethren of the Hub. The Com- 
mittee had better have the management of this matter.” 

We have never * rejected this plan,” on the contrary 
we have urged all parties to accept it. Though we fear 
they will not, as the gentleman was appointed by the same 
majority that voted together oa all other questions, and 
we urged a commission that all could agree upon. Our 
idea, which it calls ‘‘ impracticable,”. is not only advo- 
cated by Bishop Janes in his reconcurrence with the Com- 
mittee, but declared by him as sure to come. It also 
agrees with what the Pittsburg has faithfully urged, a 
full and impartial examination. It will yet commend 
this plan as most practicable as well as most wise, frater- 
nal, Christian. What can be more practicable or proper 
than that these three brethren involved should agree ona 
plan of examination. Will the Pittsburg tell us? We 
hope they will unite on Mr. Kilbreth, whom we have 
commended, But the other is the more excellent way. 

EE: 1S oe? a ee 

The Methodist Recorder, London, says: — 

The Rev. W. M. Punshon arrived in London on 
Thursday, the 6th, having been appointed by the Can- 
ada Conference, which has just been held, as its repre- 
sentative to the British Conference. Mr. Punshon, we 
are happy to say, is looking remarkably well, and is 
somewhat bronzed through exposure to the weather in 
the extensive journeys which, during the last few 
months, he has accomplished. Great interest will be 
excited by his appearance at Manchester, the more so 
as his public appearances during his short visit to this 
country must necessarily be few. 





se dicerliceit 
Rev. P. Merrill makes an important correction in his 
article. He says: — 


‘‘In my article I see a mistake of one word, which 
makes me say what I did not intend to say, and which 
makes the article contradict itself. The paragraph is 
this: ‘ It has always seemed to me since I have reflect- 
ed upon the subject, improper, according to our views 
as a Church, that a Bishop should not be ordained to his 
office.’ The word ‘ not’ should be stricken out after the 
word should.” 3 








ie 

One or two not important errors crept into our last 
number. Bro. Livesey’s name was omitted from his 
article. It was said that seven in the Alumni meeting 
voted against admitting women to the college; not one 
so voted. Geo. I. Seney, esq. the liberal donor to Mid- 
dletown, is printed Geo. I. Sevey. 


PERSONAL. 

Dexter S. King, esq., died at his residence in this city, 
last Thursday, at 12 o’elock, noon, at the age of 67. 
Mr. King was for many years a leading member of the 
New England Conference. He was earnest and pro- 
gressive in the great cause of Abolition, and with 
Messrs. Porter, Wise, Allen, Kelley, Horton, Scott, 
Crandall, Bridge, and others, directed this movement in 
the Church. He was also active in its political develop- 
ment. He left the ministry about fifteen years ago, and 
has been since engaged in political and business affairs, 
occupying a seat in the House for two years, and 
the Republican candidate last year for the Senate. 
He was very active in Church enterprises, having been 
publisher of the HERALD, the chief establisher of the 
Sunday-school Advocate, which was first called The 
Sabbath-school Messenger, the first publisher of The 
Missionary Advocate, and Guide to Holiness, of the 
latter of which he was for a long time editor. He was 
active in founding our churches in Worcester and Bos- 
ton, North Russell Street, owing its origin largely to 
him, of which he wrote a history. He has been an 
active member*of the Boston School Committee, and 
established the Deaf Mute School, in which he kept up 
a daily interest to the time of his death. On his cof- 
fin lay a photograph of his school on the outside of its 
building, with his venerable face on the upper steps 
shining pleasantly over his dumb children. In the war 
he was very attive in getting recruits, and did excellent 
service in lecturing and exhibiting three beautiful slave 
children. He was also an active member of the Odd 
Fellows, who participated in the funeral services. His 


sickness was Bright’s disease, and very severe for the 
last few weeks. His funeral was attended by many of 
his Church friends, and conducted by Dr. Patten, and 
Rev. Messrs. Canoll and Haven. Few men were as 
amiable and fascinating in address, and made warmer 
friends than he. 

Revs. Drs. Curry and Stevens start this week for San 
Francisco. They will be grandly received by their 
many friends on that coast. It is a good sign of the 
good time coming, when the editors of the Advocate 
and Methodist go off on an excursion together. They will 
mee settle all the Church problems, Episcopal, 
Book Concern, Lay Delegation, and so on, in their har- 
monious trip. A happy journey, and a safe return. 

A Greek gentleman, Mr. Telemaque Thomas Timai- 
senis, the son of a professér in Smyrna, and nephew of 
the Consul for Greece in this city, desires to form 
classes in ancient and modern Greek. He is a thorough 
scholar, has prepared a translation of the Hecuba of 
Euripides into modern Greek, and a modern Greek 
Grammar. He is accomplished in French. He has 
some distinguished pupils in this city, and would like to 
form private classes, or teach in high schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges. The best way to learn ancient 
Greek is by a modern Greek. This is a rare opportu- 
nity for scholars to carry forward their studies, and for 
beginners to commence theirs correctly. He may be 
addressed, care of this office. 


Dr. Whedon is visiting his son at Newton. He is in 
excellent health and spirits. This is one of his first 
visits to Boston. We trust he will make it brighter by 
his rare brightness, though Shakespeare calls such pro- 
fusion ‘‘ wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


Rev. Mr. Rutledge, of Nashville, sends this private 
note to us, describing the death of his adopted daughter, 
a young girl of ten or twelve, who died on the morning 
of the Fourth of July. He says: — 


** She was so patient in the midst of great suffering, 
and when she would notice our anxiety for her, she 
would comfort us by saying, ‘Our heavenly Father 
knows best.’ She did not fear death. A short time be- 
fore her death, she said, ‘Sing to me,’ sing ‘Shall we 
gather at the River ;’ she joined in the chorus, and then 
said,‘ Thy will bedone.’ ‘O, heavenly Father, take me 
home to dwell with thee.’ I commenced quoting the 
passage, ‘And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.’ She added, ‘and all sorrow from their 
hearts.’ ” 


How comforting such departures to those who stand 
gazing up into heaven after the departing. May her 
prayers be answered even here, and ‘all sorrow be 
taken from their hearts.” 











The Methodist Church. 


BYFIELD. — The reopening exercises at Byfield took place 
on Wednesday, July 26. Although the day for the most part 
proved stormy, a goodly number were present at the service in 
the afternoon, and a large company at the feast in the evening. 
Bro, Canoll, of Grace Church, delivered the sermon. It was an 
able effort, doing credit to the head and heart of the speaker. 
It will linger long in the memories of those who heard it. The 
services of the afternoon were participated in by Bros. Mears, 
Butler, Higgins, Parsons, and Toulmin. At the feast, in the 
new yestry,in the evening, short addresses were made by 
Bros. Higgins, Butler, Toulmin, and others, after which the 
good things prepared by the ladies were disposed of to the sat- 
isfaction of all. The pastor, Bro. Beekman, and the brethren, 
have been indefatigable in their labors, which have been 
crowned with complete success. At an expense of little less 
than $2,500, their church has been made a model of neatness 
and convenience. In this church, enlarged and beautified, may 
scores of souls be led to that Master who has promised to clothe 
with garments of fadeless beauty those who are His at His 


coming. 


DEDICATION IN ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 

The beautiful church edifice tly completed in Ashburn- 
ham, was dedicated July 20, 1871. The services were partici- 
pated in by the following clergymen: Rev. Mr. Parker, of the 
Congregationalist Church, L. P. Causey, P. Wood, N. D. 
George, J. A. Lansing, C. L. McCurdy, L. Crowell, and M. P. 
Webster. 

The sermon was by Rev. I. G. Bidwell, of Cambridgeport. 
It was rich in thought, eloquent, forcible, evangelical, and the 
riveted attention of a crowded audience showed that the great 
truth elaborated and enforced, namely, that individuals, fami- 
lies, and nations, go up or down as they receive or reject 
Christ, met with an affirmative response. 

The singing, led by Bro. N. B. Herrick, was excellent. An 
original hymn for the occasion, by Sister L. H. Sabine, was 
sung. 

The presentation of the church by the Trustees was made by 
the Secretary, Bro. E. 8. Flint, and the dedication service was 
performed by Rev. L. Crowell, rrp ot the ee 

Asbburnham composed a part of one ly circuits 
New England, and, as was common in those times, Methodism 
met with some opposition. But it'survived, nevertheless, and 
about forty years since the heroes of those times erected a 
house of worship, which was a great and noble enterprise at 
that period. Some of the veterans who fought battles then, 














still survive, among whom are Antipas Maynard, Stephen 
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Cushing, and James Puffer. Father Cushing is enfeebled by 
age and disease. Father Puffer worships in Fitchburg. Fa- 
ther Maynard is still on the ground, and active, rejoicing in 
the progress of the Church. He seems, for some cause, to be 
favored above many, inasmuch as he has five daughters, four 
of whom are members of the Church, and the other ought to 
be, all married, and all settled within sight of his own dwell- 
ing. These, together with their worthy husbands, have all 
taken a lively interest in the new edifice, and some of the latter 
are among the most liberal subscribers. 

This enterprise was fully inaugurated two years ago last 
May, and has succeeded beyond the expectations of the most 
sanguine. The exterior of the building is truly beautiful. The 
style is gothic. Itis chaste and symmetrical, reflecting great 
credit upon Mr. E. Boyden, of Worcester, the architect. Va- 
riegated slating covers the roof, and also the spire, which is 
one hundred and forty-five feet high. One of the best-toned 
bells rings out the time from a clock placed in the tower by 
the town at an expense of $600. The bell weighs 1800 lbs. 
The cost was $750, all contributed by the citizens with the ex- 
ception of deduction for the old bell. It is from Blake’s Found- 
ry, Boston. The church is one hundred feet long, including 
the projection in the rear, and fifty-five wide, with one hun- 
dred and sixteen pews, seating about six hundred. The inte- 
rior, equally with the outside view, exhibits utility, good taste, 
and mechanical skill, showing that the builder, as well as the 
architect, understood his business. 

The audience-room is tastefully carpeted, the pews cushioned, 
the pulpit a beautiful structure of black walnut, the windows 
of stained glass, the organ in the rear of the pulpit, and the 
choir at the right of the minister. Entering the lower rooms, 
we find them six in number, the ladies’ kitchen, parlor, and 
three others, some of which can be used for class or official 
board meetings, also ths prayer-room or vestry. This neat, 
airy, high-posted, well-lighted, and above-ground; for who 
would now think of burrowing into the earth in the construc- 
tion of a vestry? Indeed, the whole’ edifice by its attractiveness 
invites, and in harmony with the Gospel there to be preached, 
says, ** Come.” 

The cost of the church proper is about $29,000. Including 
the lot, fitting up, and all that pertains to it, the expense is not 
far from $35,000. A debt remains unprovided for of about 
$9,000. Much praise is due the ladies of the Church and con- 
gregation, who by their skill and industry have, at an expense 
of from sixteen to eighteen hundred dollars, fitted up the inte- 
rior of the house. Some of them have labored night and day 
with wonderful faith and perseverance to compass the object. 
It is possible that they may be equaled in some smart New 
England village, but not excelled. 

When it was decided to erect a new house on a new site, it not 
only harmonized with the views of the church-members gener- 
ally, but awakened a wonderful enthusiasm without. Some 
who had not entered the old church for years, readily and lib- 
erally subscribed for the new. In fact, the citizens generally, 
have manifested a commendable liberality. Where all have 
done so nobly, it may not seem proper to specify, but we can- 
not forbear naming the fact that Charles Winchester, esq. sub- 
scribed $3,000 for the object besides some hundreds of dollars 
bestowed in some other ways. It should be understood that 
this is not an investment in pews from which interest is to be 
derived, but a gift, as all the pews are owned by the Trustees. 
His estimable lady also presented to the church a rich-toned 
organ, one of the finest of Messrs. Hooks’ make, of Boston, val- 
ued at $3,100. The formal presentation was made on the occa- 
sion by Rev. P. Wood, in his peculiar manner of doing a good 
thing. We should not omit to name some valuable presents 
from abroad. Mr. Otis W. Merriam, of Chelsea, formerly a 
resident in Ashburnham, donated the sum of $100 for pulpit 
chairs, and Sister Puffer, of Fitchburg, widow of Rey. 8. Puf- 
fer, presented a beautiful Bible and bhymn-book for the pulpit. 
These tokens are all highly appreciated. 

Great credit is due to Bro. R. Puffer, not only for the work- 
manlike manner in which he has discharged his duty as master 
builder, but also for his untiring efforts at the commencement 
in securing subscriptions for the object. No one ever labored 
with more persistency to bring into existence a good church ed- 
ifice, and he richly merits the thanks not only of the society, 
but of the community generally. 

If there are any enemies to the enterprise, they are to us un- 
known. But should there be, all the consolation they can now 
have is that there is a debt upon the house. That this crumb 
of comfort will be taken from them ere long, who can doubt? 
When we consider that a little more than two years ago, some, 
supposed to be good judges, thought that but three or four 
thousand dollars could possibly be raised for a new church, and 
then when we contemplate what has been accomplished, do 
we not clearly see that Heaven has smiled upon ‘the effort? 
He has, and will continue so to do, if His people are true to 
Him, until the last dollar shall be paid. 

The old house was a Bethel to many souls. May the glory 
of the latter house be greater than that ‘of the former by rea- 
son of the powerful presence of the Almighty Saviour, to per- 
form miracles of pardoning and sanctifying mercy there. 

With an excellent pastor and preacher, a beautiful place of 
worship, a sacrificing and praying people, none can well doubt 
the success of our cause in Ashburnham. G. 





MAINE ITEMS. 

The Sunday-schools of the Methodist societies of East Read- 
field, West Waterville, and Waterville, held a very interesting 
festival at East Readfield, Thursday, July 20. Speeches were 
made on the occasion by the superintendents of the respective 
schools, and by the pastors of the respective churches repre- 
sented. The children sang beautifully, and the whole exercise 
passed off very delightfully. The society at East Readtield did 
everything possible to make the reception pleasant and profita- 
ble. These schools are all in a very flourishing condition. Rev. 
A. 8. Ladd, pastor of the Methodist Church in Waterville, is 
serving out his third year, and is doing a good w6rk for God 
and Methodism. Recently six were baptized, and several 
received into the Church in full fellowship. The Sunday- 
school connected with this parish may be regarded as a model 


a model superintendent. The Berean series are used, and one 
half of each Sabbath is devoted to the session of the school. 
The library arrangements of the school are also very perfect. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association in this place (Water- 
.Ville), holds open-air services each pleasant Sabbath evening. 
At West Waterville the little struggling band of Methodists 
are holding firmly on, notwithstanding all their former dis- 
couraugements. The * Lord of Hosts” is with them, and their 
hopes are greatly revived at the present indications of prosper- 
ity among them. Rev. A. W. Waterhouse, son of Rev. Danict 
Waterhouse, of the Maine Conference,is now, and has been 
for the past two years, supplying this charge, and is doing a 
noble work. Mr. Waterhouse is a young man of great energy, 
of sterling integrity, and of much promise to the Church. He 
intends soon to enter our University at Middletown. 

Kendall’s Mills (Fairfield) is a very flourishing village on the 
Kennebee River, fast increasing in inhabitants and wealth, 
The Methodist Church in this village is under the pastoral 
charge of Rev. Daniel B. Randall, of well-known Temperance 
proclivities. Mr. Randall is of the opinion that intemperance 
in the State is largely and alarmingly on the increase, nor is 
the reverend gentleman alone in this opinion. Such is the 
fact, and it cannot be disguised, and all this through the apathy 
und indifference of the :professed friends of the cuuse. Mr. 
Randall, as usual, is doing all in his power in this noble work, 
but feels not a little discouraged at the present prospect and 
condition of things. He recently preached to his people the 
annual sermon on Temperance, ordered by the General Confer- 
ence, with good effect, and it is hoped that this “ order” will be 
observed by every pastor in the Church. Let the pulpit speak 
out plainly upon this “crying” abomination. The society 
under the charge of Mr. Randall is in a flourishing condition, 
and there are good indications of a speedy revival. The Sun- 
day-school in this parish is prospering finely, one half of each 
Sabbath being devoted to its sessions. 

Rey. John Gibson, pastor of the Methodist Church in Fair- 
field, is greatly afflicted in the severe and long-continued illness 
of his estimable wife. We bespeak for him and his dear com- 
panion the united prayers and sympathies of the Conference 
and the Church. Mr. Gibson is earnestly at work for God and 
souls. 

Werlearn with great pleasure that Rev. E. Robinson, recently 
injured by the upsetting of his carriage, is fast improving. 
Thanks to a gracious Providence for sparing this * father” in 
the Gospel. May he long live to bless the Conference and the 
Church. 

Maine is to have a Methodist State Convention, to be held in 
Portland the coming October. The Committee of Arrange- 
ments have decided upon, and will soon publish a call for and 
a programme of the Convention, which is to be a mass meet- 
ing, and which it is hoped will be largely attended from all 
parts of the State. Let the thing be worked upin good shape 
by the preachers and the people, and the Convention will be a 
grand success, 

At the recent Commencement of Bowdoin College, Gen. G. 
F. Shepley, of Portland, placed in the hands of the Trustees of 
that institution $1,000, the, interest of which is to be annually 
appropriated for the benefit of students studying for the minis- 
try. A noble gift. C. 

East BucKsPort. — Rey. S. 8. Gross preached to a crowded 
house, after which all repaired to a beautiful little lake, but a 
few rods from the church, for baptism. Fourteen were bap- 
tized, six by immersion, and eight by sprinkling. It was a sea- 
son of much interest. While the candidates received the wa- 
ter baptism, we shared with them the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. 





PROVIDENCE ITEMS. 

Among the best abused people in our Church are local 
preachers. And agood many of them, I must candidly admit, 
are abused no more than they deserve; for a man who holds a 
local preachers’ license, or ordination parchments, year after 
year, and~ never preaches, is only less culpable than the Quar- 
terly Conference that permits him to retain a title and position 
to which he has no claim. Itis a reproach tous that not one 
half of the local preachers in the denomination are doing it 
any efficient service. But this fact only displays in a brighter 
light the fidelity and usefulness of the thousands who are hum- 
bly laboring to develop and build up the waste place of our 
Zion. I suspect that acareful inquisition would discover some 
ministerial drones, even in the Providence hive, but as a whole, 
our ccrps of local ministers is one of more than average dili- 
gence, as well as excellence. Two or three of those brethren 
merit especial mention. 

Bro. Samuel Boyd, of the Chestnut St. Quarterly Conference, 
has been laboring for the Master for half a century. For sev- 
eral years he performed regular itinerant labors, and he has 
thrilling stories to tell of old-time preaching experiences, of 
storm and sunshine, of malignant persecutions endured, and 
glorious triumphs won. He is now an old man; but his eye is 
not dim, nor his natural force abated, while spiritually he 
waxes stronger and stronger. He still has quick wit and a 
clarion voice, knows how to preach acceptably and powerfully, 
and not seldom does so. There’s nothing of the drone about 
him anywhere. He is ready to work till he dies, and desires 
nothing better than to preach on earth till he sings in heaven. 
Where another equally active local preacher of his years is to 
be found, we do not know. 

Bro. Richard Lowe, of Broadway, is a much younger man, 
but possessed of a kindred spirit. For many months past he has 
preached regularly Sabbath after Sabbath, at Nyatt Station in 
Barrington, With no fee or reward except his Master’s bless- 
ing, and with no desire for any, and as a result of his laborga 
healthy and zealous Methodist class has been formed in a 
growing neighborhood. In such lay helpers as these, the soul 
of John Wesley himself would have delighted. 

Our beloved brother, J. W. F. Barnes, late pastor of Chest- 
nut Street, is slowly convalescing. He is delightfully situated 
at the southern part of the city, in a cottage that nestles 
against a hillside, and whose front windows command the river 
with its ever-varying panorama of activity and beauty. A 
happfer location for the home of an invalid could not haye been 





school, and the Superintendent, E. K. Drummond, esq., as 


chosen, 


The Sabbath-school excursion of the year is that of Trinity, 
which goes to-day with a band of music, and an immense 
throngof people to Bristol Ferry, taking a roundabout route 
through Newport harbor, and around Beaver Tail Light. s. 








QUADRENNIALIZING THE EPISCOPACY. 
BY D. D. WHEDON, LL.D. 


The discussion lately moved in regard to quadrennial- 
izing the Episcopal office seems to have sprung less 
from the spontaneous feeling of the Church than from 
individual agencies. Its only good, we apprehend, will 
be to bring clearer views of the Episcopacy before the 
minds of the Church. To our mind the following points 
are clear: — ' 

1. However much the Bishops are the creatures of the 
General Conference, a creature has his rights, and a 
creator is under obligations to exercise his powers 
under the laws of right and duty. The General Confer- 
ence has the power to omit the election of Bishops, and 
so let the ‘‘ creature” become extinct, just as it has the 
power to omit assembling together and becoming itself 
extinct, and just as the Bishops have the power to omit 
appointing Annual Conferences and allowing them to 
become extinct. But, however these powers may exist, 
the right does not exist. The General Conference is 
bound conscientiously to elect the due number of Bish- 
ops, to ordain them, and to do what it can within con- 
stitutional limits to give efficiency and success to the of- 
fice, so as to produce the best good to the Church, and 
the highest glory of God through the office. 

2. ‘The Bishops elect has as perfect a right to ordina- 
tion as the elders elect or the deacons elect to ordination 
from the Bishop. The orders of the Bishop were ob- 
tained from the ordination by Mr. Wesley. He was the 
founder, the spiritaal Archbishop, the epochal man at 
the epochal period, by whom the ordination was con- 
ferred. That ordination he held to -onfer the right of or- 
daining men empowered thereby to administer the sac- 
raments. The office conferred on Coke had all the at- 
tributes we can ascribe to an order; namely, ordina- 
tion, exclusive right to ordain, life tenure, and succes- 
sional permanence in the future. To the day of his 
death Mr. Wesley preached to his preachers in England 
that they were not presbyters, but only evangelists ; 
that for them to assume the priestly office and siniale. 
ter the sacraments without ordination was to commit the 
sin of Korah. Yet he did believe that his was the prov- 
idential endowment to ordaina Bishop for America ac- 
cording to the practice of the primitive Church. And 
when the proper ordination of Bishop was performed, 
Coke was as true a Bishop as if he had been ordained 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. And it was just that 
same Episcopate constituted by Mr. Wesley, with the 
same nature and tenure, whether of office or order, that 
our General Conference incorporated into our system. 
And our fundamental enactment that that Episcopate 
cannot be diocesanized without the vote of the Annual 
Conferences assumes an equal permanence of the same, 
in essence and tenure, in our constitution. 

3. It seems to us a very peculiar opinion which holds 
that ordination is an insignificant matter — an opinion 
at variance not only with the opinion of the universal 
Church, and with the universal opinion hitherto of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but even at variance with 
the New Testament. How earnestly did Paul enjoin 
Timothy to lay hands suddenly on no man! We do not 
say that a Church or ministry cannot exist without ordina- 
tion, but we do say that such a Church or ministry is 
formally defective, and that its neglect or repudiation 
of a divinely sanctioned, though not divinely enjoined 
institution, must be condemned by the Christian con- 
science. Whenever under the approbation of the great 
Head of the Church the foundations of a new Church are 
laid, and its structure reared, ordination is the divinely 
sanctioned mode of authorization for the ministry of the 
word and the sacraments. And though a Church may 
shape itself into such a form as is providentially best 
adapted to effect its true purposes, and though other 
forms of Church government are doubtless permissible, 
yet we believe Episcopacy to be apostolically sanctioned, 
though not enjoined, and primarily the best form of 
government for the most efficient evangelical action. 
And when a Church with the three ranks is established, 
it isthe presumptive fact, sanctioned by the New Testa- 
ment and by all history, that the three ordinations alike 
confer a life tenure. 

4. It is held by many in our Church that the eldership 
and deaconship are orders, while the bishopric is only 
an office. Dr. Bangs defended our Church government 
on that hypothesis (in which Hamline concurred), and 
so, as we once said in our Quarterly, ‘‘ made Presbyte- 
rians of us all.” And we have not long since seen it 
stated, even in some of our official papers, that we are 
in fact Presbyterians. The ablest of American Method- 
ist theologians, however, Dr. Wilbur Fisk, entirely re- 
pudiated tnat view. Such a position involves us in the 
most inextricable contradictions. Are not our Bishops 
consecrated by the most solemn of the three ordinations ? 
How can there be an ordinaticn if not to an order? In the 
form of bestowing the three trusts prefessedly under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, is any intimation that one is 
less an order than the other? Surely we are not, after 
all, the Methodist Presbyterian Church, or the Methodist 
Congregational Church, but, if we mistake not, we are 
truly the Methodist Episcopal Church. , 

The writer of these lines claims that the Church be- 
stowed upon him a life-long eldership, unless forfeited 
by his own act. The Church professed to confer that 
permanent right upon him by the authority of God and 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. “What moral 
right has she to either falsify her profession, or to break 
her compact and a her dutifulelder? But she has 
in the same way, and with still more solemn act, conferred 
what all understood to be a life-long bishopric {upon 





our present living Bishops. What right has she to re- 
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voke it? Wedeeply doubt whether there is the rightful 
power in the Church to quadrennialize the tenure of the 
present existing incumbents. : 

5. It was entirely in the power of the American 
Church, without denying the validity.of his ordination, 
to accept or reject Bishop Coke. Or they could take 
him for a year, or for a term of years, without affecting 
his ordinate rank. But after they have incorporated the 
ordained rank or office into the system of the Church, 
and have resolved themselves into the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, that ordained rank has the same tenure as 
the two other ordained ranks —the eldership and the 
deaconship. The ordination is equally claimable by the 
elect, is equally indelible, and requires an equal author- 
ity to abolish. The individual bishop, elder, or deacon 
may, indeed, be judicially dealt with, suspended, de- 
graded, or expelled. He may, like Coke, be allowed 
leave of absence, or, like Hamline, to resign, but if 
either return to duty, no reordination would be required. 
He may, like Andrew, suffer ay Rene of function for 
unacceptability. The form, not the essence, of the ordi- 
nation may be modified. ‘But none of these things can 
the General Conference do for the purpose of impairing 
the constitutional Episcopate itself, or subtracting any of 
the elements of an order above enumerated as included 
by Wesley. And any sweeping act by which these three 
courdinate grades (or either of them) can be at once or- 
ganically quadrennialized so as periodically to ungown 
us all, requires a power behind the General Conference 
greater than the General Conference itself. 

6. We have thus far argued as to the powers of the 
General Conference to quadrennialize the Episcopate. 
We do not think that the office or order is so purely at 
the merey of any one jaunty majority that may happen 
to happen. It will require at least the rounds of the An- 
nual Conferences, But the desirableness of the change, 
either from Scripture sanction or sacred expediency, is 
the reverse of probable. We believe our Episcopal offi- 
cers to be as genuine Scriptural Bishops, and as true an 
order, as Christendom can present. We believe that 
our present Church organization, just as it is, vindicates 
its superior claims for success above anything in Prot- 
estantism. We believe that in imparting to our Church 
conservation, unity, elasticity of action, and structural 
impressiveness upon the public mind, our untouched 
Episcopacy secures a large share of that success. The 
full power of these points is largely attained by the pres- 
tige, and even the irresponsibility, secured by the life 
tenure. The need of all these points is enhanced by 
the introduction of lay representation. The unifying 
power of a genuine Episcopacy over the two forces, lay 
and clerical, securing a proper balance in the Church 
for the ministry, is of prime importance. 

7. ‘The quadrennializing the Episcopate at once de- 
grades it from being an order, and enfeebles it in all 
those points which give it value. For then, of course, 
the Episcopal ordination should be abolished. And 
then we should re-christen ourselves the Methodist 
Presbyterian Church. And if then the full torrent of 
radicalism sets strong and sweeping, we shall within a 
quadrennium or two further have to re-re-christen our- 
selves the Methodist Congregational Chureh. But as 
the Congregationalists maintain a reverent observance 
of ordination, we may ultimately re-re-re-christen our- 
selves the Methodist Quaker Church. Now perhaps we 
are personally growing fogy and fossil; for we have a 
pretty extended range of deep and hallowed recollec- 
tions binding us in heart to the Church of our morning, 
our meridian, and our ripening afternoon, It was the 
Methodist Episcopal Church that rocked our cradle; 
and we trust it may be the Methodist Episcopal Church 
that will consecrate our hearse. — Methodist Quarterly. 





The Christian World. 





MISSION FIELD. 
* All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Num. xiv. 21. 

Sourn America. — The Gospel has achieved glorious 
triumphs in South Africa, The struggle there against 
the crimes of the worst type of heathenism was hard, 
but it triumphed in a glorious success for truth and 
righteousness. At the late anniversary of the London 
Missionary Society in London, the venerable Robert 
Moffat, who went to South Africa in 1818, and labored 
there fifty-three years, with the exception of a few 
months, was present, and addressed the meeting. He 
spoke of the wonderful changes he had witnessed there. 
Speaking of the natives as teachers, he said: — 

‘* | have heard more than once a simple native teacher 
select a text evidently without any intention of ex- 
pounding it, but making it a kind of hook on which to 
hang an apology for a discourse; but then he would 
press upon his bearers, with warmth and earnestness, 
the necessity of repentance towards God, and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ. I have seen these men 
with a glow of feeling persuading their hearers to taste 
and see that the Lord is gracious. I have seen tears 


trickling from their eyes when a simple native teacher 
has been holding up the cross to them, and pointing out 
tu them the beauty and love of the Lord Jesus Christ, 


and His goodness in coming to this wicked, dirty, nasty 
world, as I have heard themeall it. The result of che 
Gospel in Southern Africa, in the interior amongst the 
Bechuanas, has been really remarkable. There has 
been a universal change produced amongst the tribes. 
I knew them when they lived in implacable hatred to 
each other, burning with revenge, so that no one tribe 
could visit another without ruuning the risk of being 
cut off. I have known fine characters, not Christians, 
but fine, able, agreeable natives, who have gone to visit 
auother tribe, and have returned no more. There was 





always something for which they sought revenge; now 
there is no more of that—the Gospel has swept that 
spirit away. One tribe can with impunity go to another 
tribe. Trade is carried on between them; each tribé 
has its own peculiar calling; one makes clothes, an- 
other smelts iron ore, another makes ornaments, an- 
other tools, and there is a constant interchange, such as 
was not known before. O, I have seen melancholy 
sights — poor visitors that had come and run the risk of 
buying and exchanging something, having all their 
things taken from them! I remember on one occasion 
finding two or three of that description, the remainder 
of a dozen who had been killed. I took care of them, 
brought them to my house, and gave them food. Noth- 
ing could surpass the wonder of the natives, that we 
should have such care of strangers, that we should 
actually give them our own food; they never saw 
such a thing in their lives, and they cannot imagine 
what sort of nondescript creatures we are. Notwith- 
standing the simplicity of many of our native teaeh- 
ers and schoolmasters, the work is blessed. I have 
wondered to see persons who have been brought from 
our out-stations who have had no other instruction 
than that of those simple men. I have been surprised 
to observe the clearness of their views of Christian doc- 
trine, the depth of their faith when they were express- 
ing themselves; how they were led to mourn over their 
sins, and how at last, through faith, they were enabled 
to look to Jesus Christ, who, in his own body, bore their 
sins on the accursed tree, reminding one that it is ‘* not 
by might, nor by power, but by My Spirit saith the 
Lord.” 

Iraty. — The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Soci- 
ety has a most prosperous mission in Italy. It supports 
there 17 ministers and evangelists, 15 principal stations, 
10 schools, 450 scholars, and 686 communicants. They 
have entered Rome, and are doing a glorious work 
there. The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church will soon have a mission in Rome. A 
missionary is on his way, and we are looking for glo- 
rious things achieved for Christ in the Eternal City. 
Let the Church pray for the success of the Gospel in 
Rome. 

Burman.— The late annual meeting of the Squa 
Karen Association, held in Rangoon, Burmah, was con- 
tinued four days. Twelve hundred native Christians 
and forty-four pastors were present. Fifty-six churches 
were represented by letter, and five new churches were 
received. Six evangelists presented reports exceed- 
ingly favorable of their work among the heathen, and 
eight additional ones were appointed. 

In the Maulmain District, a religious interest had pre- 
vailed for some months, and twenty-eight had recently 
been baptized. There was a congregation of 200 at- 
tentive listeners at Dongyan, and not less than seventy 
attend the morning prayer meetings. 


Eastern Turkey. — The mission in Eastern Turkey, 
under the direction of the American Board, is sharing 
largely in the outpouring of the Spirit. Rev. Mr. Knapp 
gives the following account of the revival at Bitlis, 
and its out-station, Havodoric : — 

** For six months it engrossed our thoughts day and 
night. It was soul-reviving to see nearly all our little 
congregation of 130 souls, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit; to see backslidden Christians revived, 
stout-hearted sinners, with tears flowing doWn their 
faces, in broken-hearted contrition at the foot of the 
cross; and to witness the subsequent joy of forgiveness, 
and the consequent desires and exertions for the conver- 
sion of others. 

‘* A sunrise prayer-meeting was held daily, alternately, 
in some ten or twelve different places in the city, for 
over eight months. To ourchurch, containing thirty- 
three members, forty were added during the year, as a 
result of the revival, and doubtless others not yet ad- 
mitted, will date their conversion from time of this visi- 
tation. Thus far the converts have continued faithful 
in their deportment, conforming to the vows they sol- 
emnly took upon them.” 


Great Success.—The English Church Missionary 
Society established a mission along the Niger in 1865, 
and now they number in the mission 516 congregations, 
92 communicants, and 133 children attending the day 
schools. 

Buenos Ayres. — This city, consisting of 200,000 in- 
habitants, has been visited with yellow fever, by which 
it is supposed that 25,000 persons have died. The city 
has been reduced by deaths and removals, to about 35,- 
000 souls. Rev. H. G. Jackson, the superintendent of 
our mission there, remained at his post, and though 
stricken down with the fever, has regained his health, 
and is hard at work in promoting the interests of the 
mission. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 

A CONGREGATIONAL ENTERPRISE.— The Congrega- 
tional Genera] Associations of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, and Ohio, with the Conference of New 
York and Brooklyn, have recently passed resolutions of 
the same general purport as to the work hitherto done 
by the American and Foreign Christian Union. In the 
judgment of all these bodies, that work can be better done 








by other means. Delegates appointed by them met at 
Springfield, Mass., June 29th, and after full discussions 
agreed unanimously upon their course of action. This 
consisted in the formation of a Provisional Committee, 
to do the work until a more permanent arrangement 
can be made. ‘There was no disposition to erect a new 
society, and the committee express the hope that they 
may soon be able to transfer their duties to the Ameri- 
can Board. Until this or some other permanent ar- 
rangement can be consummated, this Provisional Com- 
mittee will receive contributions, and in all respect su- 
perintend the work. 

The work which is thus taken in hand consists chiely 
in — labors in normally Christian lands. e 
believe it to be of the greatest importance, in fields of 
this kind, to follow the principle which the committee 
avow in their resolutions, that of working ‘‘ only by 
methods of conciliation and love.” , 








@ur Social Meeting. 





Rey. John Allen has a word of advice on — 
THE MAINE CAMP-MEETING FOR HOLINESS. 

I wish to make a few remarks in regard to the Maine 
State Camp-meeting for the Seemann of ‘* Holiness,” 
to be held on the Kennebec Valley Camp-ground, near 
Richmond, to commence Aug. 8, and to continue eight 
days. Now as this agony te to take the place of the 
annual camp-meeting on this d, much prayerful 
care should o observed lest a diversity of opinion in re- 
gard to the doctrine of holiness should be introduced, 
and thereby discussions arise, which, of course, would 
greatly mar and retard, instead of advancing the cause 
of holiness, as taught by Wesley, Fletcher, and others, 
as a distinct work wrought in advance of that of Justifi- 
cation. 

Now in order for success, this must be the leading 
theme of all who preach, pray, or exhort, and every- 
thing that would tend to divert the attention from this all- 
absorbing subject should by all means be abandoned on 
this occasion. And as the spiritual interest or control of 
this oe is to be in the hands of the association 
chosen for holding a State camp-meeting for the pro- 
motion of holiness, I trust they will feel it their daty, 
as well as privilege, to carry it out on this line to the 
letter. We know that at our ordinary camp-meetings, 
the subject of holiness is not ignored altogether, but it 
is well understood that there is a diversity of opinion in 
regard to the subject which sometimes prevents that 
unity of action so necessary to success in obtaining the 
blessing. I hope, therefore, that this will be a holiness 
meeting, not only in name, but in truth and in deed, 
and that not only multitudes may be sanctified, but that 
as a result very many may be happily converted to God. 


M. Sherman, of Piermont, N. H., frees his mind on 
the HERALD; — 

A FRUITFUL THEME. 

I want to express my appreciation of some of the 
good things I find in last week’s HERALD, First, is the 
stirring, pithy little sermon, on the first page, ‘‘ Do you 
Pray?” That is surely worth five cents —the price of 
the whole paper. Perhaps it will be worth more than 
can be estimated in money to some Christian or some 
sinner. 

The report of the ‘‘ East Maine Conference on Beney- 
olent Operations” has the true ring, especially the word 
on ‘‘ Fairs and Festivals.” - 

The sweetmeats, on third page, “Dying Without 
Death,” *‘ The Blood of Jesus,” ** Are You Full,” etc., 
are sweet indeed. 

This week’s installment of Dr. Steele’s Sermon, as 
also last, is most blessed; it has fired my soul with a 
fresh spirit of consecration and faith. Blessed be God 
for raising up such a man! Won't you ask him to write 
an article for the HeraLp, teaching ns how to abide 
continually in the fullness? 

I have also seen for years with sorrow the man 
Blanks in the Minutes. I fear the N. H. Conference 
worse in this respect than the New England. You are 
right in saying that the blame rests principally upon the 
base ae rs apd preachers; chiefly preachers, I 

nk. 

Thank you for your decisive words on the *‘Second 
Rest.” And Rev. A. Palmer’s, on the ‘* Best Theme.” 
And thank God most of all, for the awakening of the 
Churches, for the movement is not confined to ours — 
to its early mission ‘‘ to spread Scriptural holiness over 
these lands.” As Rev. I. , in the last week’s Her- 
ALD well says, ‘‘the present needs of the Church” are 
not chiefly a ‘‘ higher state of intellectual culture,” or 
**more costly churches,” but the ‘ higher life, or the 
baptism of power, both in the ministry and laity.” This 
is most true. The Church of God is arrayed against a 
world in arms. She has numbers en , for ‘* one 
shall chase a thousand, and two ae ten thousand to 
flight.” What does she need ? tellectual power ? 
Yes, the more the better. More education? Yes, if in 
the process of attaining spirituality be not lost. More 
wealth ? No objection to that, if it be consecrated to 
God. But the Chureh has wealth enough now — yea, 
she spends eno in needless superfluities to send the 
word of God and the living missionary to all the world. 

All these things are n ; but to oppose them the 
world has equal intellectual power, equal education, 
and the vast superiority in numbers and wealth. We 
cannot, then, conquer the world with such arms only 
as these: We must have the mighty baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, ‘‘ the same power the disciples felt at Pen- 
tecost” we need, and may have. For the v same 
Jesus still lives and pleads above for us, And, thank 
God! many are now filled with the mighty — 
It has rested upon the brethren who have met con- 
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quered fearful opposition on the Pacific Coast and in the 
midst of Salt Lake City. May it crown the meetings at, 
Round Lake and Urbanna, yea, rest on all the encamp- 
ments of the coming season! ae haa! 

Hew away at the Agag of color prejudice till he falls 
in pieces. Fight for Prohibition, the Christian Sabbath, 

inst Universalism, Materialism, Spiritism, and 

falsely so called Liberal Christianity, till victory every- 
where turns on Zion’s side. 


Rev. E. A. Helmershausen gets enthusiastic over — 
CAMDEN, ME. 


We are just settled in our new home in this beautiful 
village, one of the most charming spots in our world. 
Back of the house is a hill from whose top you have a 
splendid panoramic view of the Penobscot Bay and all 
its surroundings. Just in the rear of this hill are the 
“Camden mountains,” lifting their venerable heads 
towards heaven, and keeping constant watch over the 
village that nestles like a young bride at their base. 
High Street is almost as healthy as the mountainous re- 
gion of Eastern Tennessee, where they had to kill a man 
to commence a cemetery. Looking from the front of 
the house eastward, a little to your right, in the inside 
harbor, is ‘‘ Negro Island,” with its lig t-house and ev- 
ergreens, like a youthful maiden holding her brilliant 
light through the hours of the night as a guide to the 
sons of the ocean. Beyond, a little further to the right, 
is ‘‘ Owlshead,” which you round in coming from Bos- 
ton or Portland, to Rockland, four or five miles from the 
city. Eastward from Owlshead are Vinalhaven and 
Northhaven, once called Fox Islands. To your left is 
Islesboro’, or Long Island; and beyond, far across the 
bay, is Castine. Still sweeping round to the left, you 
see the mouth of the Penobscot, the beautiful village of 
Searsport and Belfast Bay; and within this view are 
many other islands and points of land, adding greatly to 
the beauty of the scene. Now, if you will climb to the 
summit of one of these mountains dand if you will come 
down we will do it) this scene will be wonderfully en- 
larged. Westward a beautiful landscape of hills and 
mountains, rivers and ponds, towns and villages; and 
eastward a seascape of surpassing beauty and loveliness. 

From our front chamber you ‘behold the first rays of 
light as they appear in the eastern sky, and then come 
with silent steps over this bay, kissing the glassy waters 
and the islands that slumber on its bosom, shimmer 
through the village,.and with light, fantastic steps pass 
up the mountains’ sides, and glow from their summits, 
tin village, mountains, bay, islands and all, are bathed 
in the effulgence of the glorious day! It would be difii- 
cult to find a with so many attractions anywhere 
else, this combination in grouping of bays, islands, 
mountains and oceans. The white-winged messengers 
of commerce are almost constantly seen on these waters, 
besides the steamers running between Vinalhaven and 
Rockland, Bangor and Portland, Machias and Portland, 
Boston and Bangor, and the International Boats from 
Boston to St. John. 

The other afternoon we enjoyed a sublime thunder- 
storm. The heavy, dark clouds came over the tops of 
the mountains, and almost down to the ground at their 
- feet. How angry these old hills appeared with the thun- 
der-clouds gathering on their brows, and the lightnings 
flashing from their eyes! How ndly the thunders 
roared! How sublimely the lightnings flashed! What a 
wonderful display of heaven’s artillery! And then, 
when the storm was over, a rainbow more beautiful 
than those that circle Niagara spanned the bay, while 
one foot seemed to rest on a point of land at the en- 
trance of this harbor, the other was lost in the mighty 
distance far acress the bay; and thus the ‘ bow in the 
cloud” d to c ct the earth and the ocean. 

I was sitting the other evening at the front-chamber 
window, looking over this bay and admiring the varie- 
gated beauty. ith what a strange loveliness the fad- 
ing light of day y upon the waters! How the mists 
gathered upon all the more distant. parts of the scene, 
as we have imagined they will in the dying hour. How 
wierdly the several light-houses threw their light in dif- 
ferent directions over these waters! We could almost 
hear the silent steps of approaching night. While all 
absorbed in these views and thoughts, suddenly a vision 
of the old house and mother, now 0 fourscore, ap- 
peared in the sky of the imagination. hy does mother 
always come amidst every scene of beauty to a child’s 
mind and heart, the most beautiful thing amidst all the 
wonderful beauty ? 

“ In the holy hush of night, mother, 
4 pe ae light 
n flo x 
’ And whispered me of thee.” 
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Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of ZION’s HERALD. 


Canninc Fruit. — The season is at hand when fruit 
is plenty, and every good housewife should see that a 
goodly portion is properly canned and put away for next 
winter's use. The best cans for this purpose, except for 
tomatoes, are glass. Tomatoes are usually put in tin 
cans, and are found to keep better in such than in any 
other, It requires a little experience and skill to per- 
form this work successfully, but it can be so performed 
that the fruit will keep one, two, or even three years in 
perfect condition. We find that there are several modes 
recommended to put up fruit, all of which no doubt have 
in many cases proved successful. The directions that 


followed. Our object at this time is not so much to 
give directions as to how fruit should be put up, but to 
call attention to the subject, and lead some to secure 
a good supply of canned fruits, who might otherwise 
neglect to attend to the matter. 

Peaches, pears, berries, tomatoes and plums are 
among the fruits that are considered most desirable. 


Turnnine Fruit. — The test of a good gardener is to 
be found in how he thins his fruit. Your shoddy fellow 
takes all nature will give him; he buys the largest trees 
he can find, because they will bear ‘‘ right away,” and 
he expects not merely a specimen or so of a kind, but 
pecks if not bushels from the newly-planted trees. But 
as he becomes among the refined and educated in the 
pursuit, he gradually learns that nature loves best the 

atient waiter. He learns that good, luscious fruit — 
ruit truly enjoyable — only comes from healthy vigor, 
and that this never follows a tree which bears too much. 
Even good gardeners often say that if a tree is healthy, 
it may be permitted to bear all it will; but that kind 
of tree is very rare. Certainly half the trees which fruit 
every year would be benefited by having half the fruit 
taken off as soon as it is well set; that is after they com- 
mence to swell a little. The grape-vine especially suf- 
fers from overbearing; two or three bunches usu- 
ally come out from each fruit-bearing branch. We 
should always cut away one, the one farthest removed 
from the main stem; and in many cases leave only one, 
—the nearest one, —to mature. When this is decided 
on, cut away these superflous bunches at once. Fine, 
rich color is always esteemed as one of the criterions 
whereby to judge of the excellence of the fruit. Sun- 
light is of first importance; but it is not generally 
known that this is injurious when in excess. In a dry 
atmosphere, with great sun heat, where the evaporating 
process goes on faster than the secretive principle, what 
would become a rich, rosy blush in a fruit, is changed 
to a sickly yellow; and the rich jet black of a grape be- 
comes a foxy red. Some grape-growers of eminence, 
in view of the facts, shade their vineries during the col- 
oring process ; but others, instead, keep the atmosphere 
as close and moist as possible. — Gardener's Monthly. 


PruninG Fruit Trees. — A great deal has been said 
in the papers about the best time for pruning trees, and 
we are prepared to concede that the sumnier months 
are the best, that the wounds will then heal over the 
quickest, and that the least injury is then done to the 
tree. If the tree-raiser will make experiments, as all 
ought to do, he will find in which months wounds are 
healed over quickest. ; 

There is a great deal of truth in the rule, however — 
to prune in winter for wood growth, and in summer for 
fruit — but the wounds in winter do not heal over so 
quickly, and water shoots are very apt to be thrown 
out when amputation has taken place. 

The true theory of all pruning, however, is to so 
guide the growth of limbs, as to have no severe pruning 
at any time. 

Start the head of the tree, right, in its infancy, and if 
any branches are going astray, cut them off with your 
pocket-knife at any time. No larger pruning instru- 
ment should go into an orchard at any time than a pran- 
ing-knife; and no larger one is needed, if used at the 
proper time. 

The effect of pruning is to regulate the growth of the 
tree, and throw the sap into the proper channels, to 
form a well balanced head with all parts open to the 
sun, so that the fruit may have size and color. 

Many go into their orchards sawing off large limbs, 
cutting off more brush than they leave on the tree, 
mangling and butchering it horribly. 

There are laws for preventing cruelty to animals, and 
there should be for preventing cruelty to trees. Thelaws 
of vegetable physiology should be as well understood by 
him who endeavors to regulate and promote the growth 
and fruitfulness of trees, as the laws of animal physi- 
ology should be understood by him whose profession it 
is to regulate and bring to a normal condition the ani- 
mal system when out of order. 

Orchards should be visited often at this season of the 
year with pruning-knife in hand, and kind attention 
given to every tree. 

Trees should be considered adopted children, and 
their every want attended to. They should have a 
good, rich soil, which should be well worked, that a 
thrifty growth may be made, 


A new idea, and a good one, is advanced by J. T. 
Scott of Kansas: ** I make my milking-stool of a board 
or plank two and a half feet long and eight inches wide, 
with two legs in one end and one in the other. The 
end with one leg is put under the cow, to set the pail 
upon to keep it out of the mud or dung, and bring it 
nearer to the cow’s bag, while you sit on the other end. 
This is a great improvement on the common short 
stools; and though a small matter, is of considerable 
importance. ‘Try it, and you will never use another.” 


Care or Suckinc Coits. — Those who raise colts, 
usually exercise care in the selection of good stock to 
breed from; but a great many neglect to give the colts 
proper attention during hot weather, while they are 
running with dams. It is not uncommon to see those 
that were healthy and well developed in early summer 
looking puny and poor, and their hair falling off before 
autumn. The trouble arises from allowing the colt to 
draw milk while the blood of the mare is in a high state 
of heat from violent exertion. When the dam is used in 
hot weather upon the farm or road, so as to heat her 
blood, the colt should never be allowed to suck until she 
has fully cooled off. Let him fill himself before the 
mother is put into the harness, and if it is important 
that he should accompany the dam, tie him at her 





come with the cans are usually good, and may safely be 


side so that he will be unable to draw milk until he 
is liberated ; for it is much better that he should go hun- 





gry a few hours than to take food when it is in a fevered 
state. Ifthe mare is to make a long distance in a hot 
day, and return at night, it is best to leave the colt at 
home, and draw the milk from the udder by hand 
once or twice during the day and upon returning, then 
allow the colt to fill himself gradually as the milk 
is secreted. Colts injured by heated milk seldom re- 
cover from it for a year or two, and many times never: 
They become reduced in flesh, get lousy in the fall and 
during the first winter of their existence, when they 
need health and strength,—as, under any circum- 
stances, this is the most critical period of their growth, 
— they have just life enough to move, and the second 
summer, the proper time for development, is spent in 
the recuperation of lost vitality. — Horseman's Manual. 





Obituaries. 





MARTHA RoGeERs died in Berwick, Me., Feb. 29, 1871, aged 
62 years. 

She was converted forty-one years ago, and joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Sister Rogers was a Christian, and 
was acknowledged as such by all who knew her. Her sickness 
was short, — only a few days. She said to the writer the day 
before she died, “Iam ready to die if it is the Lord's will.” 
** Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” A. TURNER. 


Died, in Chesterfield, N. H., April 4, after a long and painful 
— Rey. JAMES M. CopP, in the full triumphs of Christian 
faith. 

He was born in Williamstown, Vt., Jan. 2, 1826, and expe- 
rienced the regenerating work of grace when about 15 years of 
age; and although struggling with privations and persecutions, 
he declared, a short time before his death, that he never lost 
sight of the Saviour. 

Feeling impressed with a call to the ministry, he prepared 
himself, as best he could, for the arduous work, and when 
about 20 years of age, began to sound the Gospel trumpet. 
The principal field of his labor was Northern New Hampshire 
and Western Iowa. He leaves two orphan children in charge 
of a devoted step-mother, who in feeble health deeply mourns 
the loss of a most faithful and devoted companion. 

Bro. Copp was appointed to Chesterfield in April, 1870, and 
came to his charge in feeble health, yet full of faith and zeal, 
laboring far beyond his strength. A deep interest was felt, and 
a good work begun, which was prematurely cut short by the 
entire failure of his health. So foth was he to give up the 
struggle, that, when no longer able to go te the church, he 
preached and held religious service in his own house. No 
one could have given more general satisfaction, and in return 
no people could be expected to de more than was done for him. 
** Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his.” T. L. Fow.er. 

Chesterfield, N. H., July 6, 1871. 


Died, in Barnard, Vt., May 5, 1871, SUSANNAH CUMMINGS, 
wife of Rev. John Cummings, aged 78 years. 

Sister Cummings experienced religion at about 33 years of 
age, and maintained an unblemished Christian character, and 
living faith in Christ, until the day of her death. Although a 
woman of general delieate health, she was, with her husband, 
on some nine circuits in Vermont, patiently suffering the will of 
the Master. She was a faithful wife, and afforded much sup- 
port and comfort to her husband in all the duties of life. She 
was beloved by all who knew her. She was an active member 
in the Church. In her death the Church sustains a great loss, 
as well as her bereaved husband. But she passed away from 
earth with a most glorious and triumphant victory, through the 
blessed Redeemer. R. H. Barron. 


CORNELIUS H. DuUNTON died in Westport, Me., May 27, 
aged 29 years, i 

Bro. Dunton from childhood respected the house of God, 
the Sunday-school, and everything that was good, but did not 
give his heart to God until sickness prostrated him, and death 
stared him in the face; then, after a hard conflict, he found 
Christ to be his Saviour, and after some weeks of great suffer- 
ing and holy joy, passed peacefully to his rest on high. 

Winterport, July 12. Z. Davis. 

MILLIE WATKINS, of the South Framingham Methodist 
Episcopal Church, died June 9, 1871. 

Sister Watkins was stricken with paralysis nearly two weeks 
before her death, and from the first was deprived of the power 
of speech. Though unable to articulate, she indicated by signs 
her unfaltering trust in Christ. Thus the first of our number 
crosses the flood. Cc. 


Mrs. MARY, wife of Henry Grey, died in Southport, Me., 
July 1, aged 73 years. 

Sister Grey was one of our oldest members in this place. 
When I first saw her she was on her sick bed, suffering much, 
but calmly trusting in God; said the blessed Jesus, that had 
been so very precious to her in health, was now the same, and 
that she should soon be with Him; and as death approached 
her. as might be expected, after such a life, it found her all 
ready, waiting for the summons from the Master to come up 
higher. ABRAHAM PLUMER. 

Southport, July 12, 1871. 


Died, in Newbury, N. H., July 14, 1871, NATHANIEL BAKER, 
aged nearly 66 years, 

. Bro, Baker was converted under the labors of Bro. Emerson; 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in Sunapee, N. H., of 
which he was a worthy member when he died. As aman, he 
was quiet and unobtrusive, greatly beloved by all who knew 
him. Though retiring in manner, he was firm and reliable, — 
always ready to do just what needed to be done. In his home 
relations he was thoroughly pleasant, and unexceptionably 
kind, though rigidly precise and systematic in all his arrange- 
ments. As a Christian, he loved the house of God and all the 
means of grace, both private and public. His life for over 
twelve years was in favor of true religion — Bible Christianity. 
His end was, like his life, peaceful. Wm. H. Sruarr. 

Sunapee, N. H., July 19. 


Died, in Prospect, Me., Miss HANNAH F. Wooppury, of 
Winterport, Me., aged 19 years and 8 months, 

Sister Woodbury went to Prospect to visit friends: was taken 
sick with congestion of the brain, and died June 29. She made 
a public profession of religion the past winter, and united with 
the class in Winterport. Her disease was of such a nature 
that she was not able to converse much. A few days before 
her death, during a lucid interval, her mother said to her, 
“ Hannah, you are very sick,-and we fear you will not get well. 
Are you afraid to die ?” She looked up, and with a smile re- 
plied, ** No, indeed, mother; 1 am not afraid to die.” Her let- 
ters to friends while in health, and her testimony in the prayer 
and class-meetings were replete with expressions such as, “I 
am so happy! I thank God that He called after me, and that I 
heeded His call. Lam determined to work for Jesus as long 
as I live, and not lay down the cross till I lay it down at Jesus’ 
feet.” She was a sweet singer, a member of our choir and Sab- 
bath-school, and we mourn, but not without hope, for we be- 
lieve she has laid down the cross at Jesus’ feet, and received 
the crown. © that her associates may lay these things to 
heart, and, like her, make the Saviour their choice! 

Winterport, July 15, 1871. R. A. R. 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 


Maine State C cmp mesting. Ang.8to Aug. 15, 

Kennebec Valley Camp-meeting, Richmond, Me., 
Aug. 8, continuing’s days. 

Coos Ministerial Association, at Gorham, N. H., Aug. 


15. 
Yarmouthport Camp-meeting, Aug. 15, to continue 
ten days. 
Grove-meeting at Heath, Aug. 16. 
Vineyard Camp-mecting, oy . 
Sterling Camp-mecting, —- 
peemners Camp-meeti ug. “2. 
Kast Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 21. 
Kennebunk C ~- > se Aug. 22, continuing over 
the following Sabbatt 
Hamilton \aenp-mesting, Aug. 22, to be held 8 days. 
aaaee Grove Camp-meeting, East Poland, Aug. 22. 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, A 
Pig -. 2, Camp-meeting, Sug es to continue over 
ue 
on Springsela District Camp-meeting, at Hatfield, Aug. 


Li ivermore Camp-meeting, — ty 
Py = District Camp-meeting, ‘at South Windsor, 
t. 4-9. 
earsarge mote | Sept. 4. 
Bath, N. H., Camp-meeting, x 4. 
Lincoln © scnp-untotion, Sept 
Stark Camp-meeting, ok 
Providence District Min Sorat Association, October 
— time to be fixed. 





JOTTINGS FROM THE SOUTH. 
AvuGusta, Ga., Dec. 7, 1870. 

In this flourishing city our cause is rep- 
resented by the Green Street M. E. 
Church, under the pastoral care of Rey. 
George W. Rogers, formerly of the Provi- 
dence Conference. This church was or- 
ganized Dec. 13, 1868, and now has a 
membership of 75, of whom 41 are in 
full connection, and 34 probationers. Since 
the Conference in October, ten persons 
have been received, five in full, and five on 
trial. For a time after the church was 
formed meetings were held in a private 
house, and afterward in one of the Mission 
school-rooms. The church edifice was 
purchased of the Presbyterians about 
eighteen months ago. It is a neat, sub- 
stantial structure, with a tower and bell, 


and the lot upon which it stands a valua-| j 


ble one. The Society has been aided by 
the Church Extension Loan Fund. 
Considering the unpopularity of North- 
ern principles, the strength, and influence 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and the opposition the brethren have met 





with, they have done well. Methodism 
is steadily growing in this city, and before 
many years we hope to have a large so- 
ciety out of debt. 

HOUGHTON INSTITUTE. 

Among the public benefactors of the 
South who should not be forgotten, may 
be mentioned the late John Houghton, 
esq. He was formerly of Lynn, Mass. 
and a brother of the venerable Cyrus 
Houghton, of that city. When a young 
man he went to Augusta, and by industry 
and perseverance amassed a large fortune. 
At his death, which took place about 20 
years ago, he ordered that certain grounds 
belonging to him should be turned over 
to the care of the City Council. Upon 
them was to be erected a free school, 
and other necessary buildings. Accord- 
ingly, a substantial two story brick edifice 
was built, and just west of it two other 
houses. ‘The grounds are on the corner 
of Green and Lincoln Streets. The in- 
vested funds yield about two thousand 
dollars per annum. The school is in a 
prosperous condition. Rey. Dr. Hard 
is principal, with several assistants. 
About 430 scholars are in attendance the 
present term. 

Mr. Houghton was a man of quiet, un- 
obstrusive manners, so much so that his 
real worth was not known until after his 
death. His name is now held in the high- 
est respect by the citizens of Augusta; 
and well it may be, for the school he 
founded is a great publie blessing, al- 
though colored children are not admitted 
to it. In religion he was a Methodist, and 
in addition to what he gave for the cause 
of education, he left a sum of money to 
build a church in Richmond County. May 
his benefactions long bless the people, and 
many others follow his example. 


SAVANNAH, 

The interests of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Savannah, and the Savannah 
District, are in the hands of Rev. C. O. 
Fisher. He was formerly of the W flo 
ton Conference, but was transferred last 


’| present a place of resort for sporting men. 


work. There is no church organized yet 
in the city, although a few scattered mem- 
bers are reported in the Minutes. These 
are all colored persons. The white popu- 
lation set their faces firmly against any 
attempt to establish a society on what 
they call the basis of negro equality. Bro. 
Fisher is Presiding Elder, with a district of 
unformed churches before him. He is a 
man, however, of energy and persever- 
ance full of faith in the Holy Ghost, and 
no wise daunted in view of the obstacles that 
present themselves. 

In Savannah the cause suffers for want 
of a house in which to preach. No room 
can be obtained unless it is a dance-hall, 
or some such disreputable place. Steps 
are being taken to erect a chapel as soon 


purpose. Bro. Fisher, at the last accounts, 
had gone to Baltimore to solicit aid, and 
before long we hope to have a church in 
this important commercial city. 

While in Savannah not long since we 
saw the wharf where John Wesley, the 
venerated founder of Methodism, landed 
when he preached the Gospel in the wilds 
of America, one hundred and thirty-four 
years ago. It is in the business part of 
the city, not far from where the steamer 
lay in which we came. Mr. Wesley first 
went ashore on a small uninhabited island 
near Tybee, at the entrance of the Savan- 
nah. From thence he took a boat and 
proceeded up the river, landing at the 
above mertioned point. That was on the 
6th of Feb, 1736, but he did not enter on 
his ministry until the 7th of March follow- 
ing. 

‘The Chapel where he preached stood 
on the corner of President and Whitaker 
Streets. The spot is now occupied by a 
livery stable and wagon-yard. Five 
miles below the city is an old garrison 
house, called Fort Fredrica, which was 
one of Mr. Wesley’s preaching-places. It 
was built by the British, and is in a good 
state of preservation. It is said he used 
to walk from Savannah to this place, 
which was considered a missionary 
ground, and preach regularly. Not far 
from the old Fort on a smooth road com- 
posed of broken shells, and in the midst 
of Cypress. groves, is Thunderbolt, at 


There is a fashionable saloon, bar, ball 
and billiard-rooms. This was another of 
Mr. Wesley's preaching-places. In the 
immediate vicinity stood the ‘* Whitefield 
Orphan Home,” a part of which is still in 
existence. Here, also, is Bonaventure, the 
old grave-yard. The evergreen trees, of 
which there are several rows, are so thick 
that they form an arch or canopy over 
head, the Tillansia, a sort of moss, hang- 
ing down almost tothe ground. A cool, 
invigorating breeze is generally felt, and 
a view of the ocean in the distance is ob- 
tained. Altogether it is one of the loveli- 
est of spots. 
BRUNSWICK. 

At Brunswick, on Rev. J. Spilman’s 
district, the work is progressing finely 
Rev. Robert T. Kent, the preacher in 
charge, is one of the noblest of our colored | 
brethren, and admirably fitted by nature 
and education to be a pioneer of the cross 
At St. Mary’s, under his labors, there has 
recently been a gracious outpouring of the 
Spirit. About 30 have been received 
into the church on probation, and the 
work is still going on. 





SATILLA MILLS. 

On the Satilla river above St. Mary's, 
there is a small Northen Colony. The 
people are engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. They have built a church and par- 
sonage, and asked fdr a preacher from the 
Georgia Conference. It is expected that | 
one will be sent, as soon as a suitable per- | 
son can be obtained. And so it is all} 
through the South. Openings are constantly | 
being made, and our preachers weleomed 
wherever they go. May God raise ap | 








October, to take charge of this important 





already white for the harvest! 


lated a fortune. 
- | eonnection with Mason in the famous del- 
|egation to Europe from the South during 


| rial Palace. 


Che Secular World. 


WHAT IS THE NEWS? 
Domestic. 

An express train was robbed on the 
25th, near St. Louis, in a bold manner: 
Three men got on the train at Union City, 
and at Moscow; when the train stopped, 
two of the robbers got off, and a confed- 
erate remained on the platform. As the 
train moved out from the depot the two 


jumped into the express car, overpowered 


the messenger, robbed the safe of $20,000, 
stopped the train by signalizing the en- 
gineer, and jumped off and disappeared 
in the darkness. Further developments 
seem to reveal that this was a ‘‘ put up 


+ ” 
as a suitable lot can be obtained for that job,” and that the messenger and others 


are implicated. We think it likely. 

The 18th of July, a government supply 
train was attacked by Indians, near Tuc- 
son, a fight ensued, which resulted in the 
killing of thirteen warriors, and one sol- 
dier, three wounded, and three horses 
killed. 

The Kickapoos contemplate returning 
to this country. They are now in Mexi- 
co, where they do good service in keeping 
off other Indians, and hence the Mexicans 
are opposed to their leaving. Our gov- 
ernment want them, because they are trou- 
blesome and predacious on our frontier. 

A gravel and freight-train collided on 
the Toledo and Wabash Railroad, sixteen 
miles from St. Louis, on the 25th ult., 
and six laborers were killed, and many 
wounded. 

A large meeting was held in Portland, 
on the 26th ult., in the interest of Senator 
Hamlin’s bill for a great transporting rail- 
road from Chicago to Portland. 

The American Institute of Instruction 
held their sessions in Fitchburg, last week. 
Many profound and learned essays were 
read by learned and profound men. An 
essay on the use of the present participle 
in a past sense, such as ‘was being,” 
drew forth some discussion. We hope 
they will leave us this convenient bit of 
bad grammar. We shall be afraid to open 
our lips by and by. 

Hail and thunder-storms are among the 
delicacies of the season, and like many 
delicacies, rather injurious in their effects. 

The New York Italian Association are 
to celebrate Italian Unity without a pro- 
cession. Good. Let us have no more 
processions — St. Paddy or St. Billy. 

A fearful catastrophe occurred on the 
Staten Island ferry-boat Westfield, Sun- 
day. Her boiler exploded, opening her 
decks and killing and wounding about 
one hundred persons. Three hundred 
men, women and children were on board. 
Sixteen persons were killed outright, and 
twenty-one are known to be dead already. 

John Slidell died last week, He was 
born in New York in 1793. Began busi- 
ness in New Orleans where he accumu- 
He is best known by his 


the war. 
The government has got possession of 


‘la very large number of distilleries by dis- 
| trainment for non-payment of taxes. 
| Russia. 


-The American Commission from the 
Evangelical Alliance has arrived in St. 
Petersburg, to intercede with the Govern- 
ment for the persecuted Lutherans in the 
Baltic Provinces, The Commission has 
been most generously received by Prince 
Gortschakoff, but it is feared they will be 
overpowered by kindness from the Impe- 
The Czar is visiting in Bava- 
ria. Great preparations are being made 
in Caucasia and Georgia for his reception 


|in these regions where the human race at- 


tains its ‘‘ pink and white” perfection, if 
not tyranny. The Grand Duke Alexis is 
busy at Cronstadt preparing his fleet with 


more laborers to till these neglected fields | which he is to make a descent on our 


coast about the end of this month. It is 





said to be the largest fleet that ever left 
European waters, which is doubtful. 
Italy. 

An important speech was ee by the 
Pope recently, in the academy, to a depu- 
tation bearing Peter-pence. He said that 
the Church invites her children to defend 
her against ignorance and malice. Infal- 
libility, if sufficiently understood, does 
not include power to depose sovereigns. 
Popes in former times deposed and dispos- 
sessed sovereigns, not because of the in- 
fallibility of the Popes, which only touches 
matters of doctrine, but because by the 
authority then recognized in Popes depo- 
sition or disposession was accepted as a 
public law. Christian nations also ac- 
cepted the Pope in those days as a su- 
preme judge. Confounding the present 
with the past in this regard, is done with 
a bad faith, or with a desire to influence 
the State against the Church. The com- 
ments on the decisions of the Council he 
regarded as superfluous, the text of those 
decisions being sufficiently clear. 

The New Dominion. 

Some Gloucester fishermen got into a 
disreputable house in Liverpool, N. S., 
last week Sunday, and making too much 
noise, were set upon by the Police, one of 
whom was shot by Capt: Gray, of the craft, 
who, after being badly beaten by the 
crowd, was lodged in jail. The police- 
man is recovering. 

The American fishing schooner Samuel 
Gilbert, of Gloucester, has been seized at 
Gaspe under the Canadian fishing laws. 

The government of Prince Edward Isl- 
and proposes to enforce the fishery laws 
during the present season. 

The West Indies. 

A Port-au-Prince letter states that nine- 
teen citizens of Hayti have been arrested 
and imprisoned for cannibalism. 

A proposal to hang the life-size portrait 
of Charles Sumner in the Legislative Hall, 
next to that of Dessaline, was violently 
opposed by Thoby, a member of St. Mare, 
on the ground that his (Thoby’s) grand- 
father was murdered by Dessaline. Tho- 
by’s remark drew forth an angry reply 
from the member from Gonaleres, and in- 
sults from each followed, and a challenge 
for a duel was the result, but the duel was 
prevented by mutual friends. 

The East. 

The Philippine Islands, off the coast of 
Siam and China, have just been visited by 
a severe earthquake, which killed more 
than two hundred persons. Sixty dead 
bodies have been recovered. These 
islands, twelve hundred in number, belong 
to Spain, and contain a population of some 
5,000,000; they are exceedingly fertile, 
producing coffee, gold, sugar, hemp, to- 
bacco, rice, dye-woods, and hides. 

The inhabitants of Persia are suffering 
from one of the most frightful famines of 
modern times. The cause is the total fail- 
ure of the crops. In the single province 
of Khorassan the deaths average three 
hundred daily, and so great is the distress 
that the dead bodies of the victims are de- 
voured by thé survivors, and men, women 
and children are in some cases killed to 
render the supply of food less scanty. 
The plague has also appeared among the 
Persians, and the Turkish government has 
been compelled by the exigency of the 
situation to draw a sanitary cordon along 
the borders of its domfnions. 

Great Britain. 

The Londdn Times criticises very se- 
verely Governor Hoffman's decision in 
permitting the Orange procession, and 
promising sufficient protection, incurring 
thereby an awful responsibility. The 
State should not encourage such party an- 
tagonisms. 

The British Government has appointed 
Mr. Gurney, the Recorder of the city of 
London, Commissioner on its part of the 
Treaty of Washington ; and the President 
has appointed Judge Frazer, of Indiana, 
Commissioner on the part of the United 
States. The third member of the Board 
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js to be appointed by the United States and | Working 


Her Majesty conjointly. The claims of 


the British Government will be represented | ond 


by Henry Howard, aud those of this coun- 
try by Robert Hale, of New York. 





Tue SHorE Liye. — This route to New 
York which has so many attractions, being 
the shortest and quickest, freer from dust 
than any other, enabling the traveler to 
snuff the refreshing sea breeze from Narra- 
gansett Bay and Long Island Sound, has 
always had one objection, the ferry at 
New London. That objection is now 
turned into a positive attraction. A new 
ferry-boat has been built, with ample ca- 
pacity to accomodate a whole train of cars 
at once. It is called the “« Thames River,” 
and will ply between Groton and New 
London. The ‘* Thames” is provided 
with a very fine dining-hall, capable of 
seating about 300, and the intention is 
to give passengers plenty of time to dine 
while crossing the river. Those who do 
not wish to dine can remain in the 
cars as undisturbed as if moving along 
upon terra-firma. To inagurate this new 
enterprise a special train from Boston 
with about 250 citizens, in charge of the 
gentlemanly and efficient Superintendent 
of the Bostgn and Providence Railroad. 
Mr. A. A. Folsom, went to New London, 
where they met a party of about the same 
number from New York. All were takenon 
board the ‘*‘ Thames” and for two or three 
hours cruised about in the beautiful har- 
bor of New London. During which time 
the company were treated to a most 
bountiful repast. Mr, Babcock, President 
of the New York, Boston & Providence 
Railroad presided, Speeches were made 
by many distinguished individuals. The 
speeches will never distinguishthem, Gil- 
more’s band enlivened the occasion with 
some very fine music, About 4 o’clock the 
boat returned to its landing, and soon the 


company were on there way to their re- 


spective home. The 


Oxen and Northern Cattle, 150, Cattle left 
over from last w 


eek, — 
Prices of Beef Cattle b ® bundred pounds live weight 

—Extra, $7.00@ 7.25; first quality, $6.50 @ 6.75; sec- 

quality, 6@@ 6.23; third mage nar we 5.75; ae 

est grade of coarse Oxen, Bi ulls, =. = 5.00 ne 

bundred. Nearly all the Beef Cattle are aa by the 

pound live weight. 

Brighton Hides — 74 @ 8 c. per Ib. 

Brighton Tallow —6 @ 64 ~~ = <4 Ib. 

Somer —.? _ 





Hides so c. per 7 ono a 

Tallow —5 ¢. per lb. for country. 

Lamb ‘Skins— 1,00 each 

Sheep Skins —$1.00 each. 

rt ‘ins — 16 @ 18c. per Ib. 

Sheared Sheep Skins — $0. 

Wool Shee ins, $0.00 @ 0.00 each. 

Store Cattle. Yearli $19.00 @ 20; 2 year olds, 
$15.00 @ 28.00; 3 year olds, $27.00 @ 45.00. Nearly all 


the small Cattle that are in a fair com4ition are sold for 
Beef. = a doing with Store Cattle till later in 


Enon C 9: ordi 60. 
Store Cows. $5 @ ee ye he he Set of the Come of. 
r sale sn et neaany .~ § The Cow trade 


Sheep and Lambs. pasty of all the Western a at 
who took them direct from the 


¢ Western cost from 5 to 
6 cents. Lambs, from8 to 10 cents @ b. We quote 
cnien of astern to 3.50 ® head. 

=e oO. on 2 Ow each week is 


Swine. 
all the memes requires, ae | ge at Ko I 4 
oo retail 7 Sh esate S at Hogs. 5 @ 54 c. 


REMARKS. — The trade for Beef Cattle has been full 
as active as it was one week ago. The quality of the 
Western Cattle were not so good. Upon an average 
there were but a few lots of Extra Cattle in Market, 
and but a few sold for over 7 cts. @ &. Most of the 
Western Cattle were of a medium quality. Some of 
the best lots were taken at a commission. The Maine 
Cattle were mostly small Stores and Workers, for 
which the demand has not been very active. But a few 
ofthe Eastern Cattle were suitable for Beef. There 
were some lots of Texas Cattle in Market, which sell at 
our lowest quotations. 








Money Letters Received to July 30. 

J. Q. Adams, C. Andrews; E. L. Bosworth, E. J. 
Barber, 8. L. Bowman; 8. H. Clapp. J. Cowan; 8. A. 
MeDowall, Z. Davis; E. M. Fowler, W. Ford, H. 8. 
Ferry; F. C. Goode, L. C. Gordon: G. Hoit, C. 8. Hall; 
C. A. King. C. H. Kellogg; A. 8. Ladd; 8. McLaughlin; 
J.H. Nutting; W. H. H. Pillsbury, J. Pack, J. Parker, 
W. W. Phipps, G. L. Payne; E. B. Russell; N. A. 
Soule, J.J. Sprague; M. E. Thompson, E. B. Tabor; R. 
Woodward, 





HMethovist Book Depository. 








Money Letters Received from July 15 to July 22. 

8. Atwood, W. M. Ayres, Z. B. Allen, C. V. R. Aus- 
tin: B. B. Beardsley, A. O. Burgess, J. N. Brown, A. 
W. Brown, Geo. W. Buzzell, D. H. Bicknell, 8. 0. 
Benton, 8. D. Brown, M. C. Beale, C. E. Bates, J. W. F 
Barnes, J. E. Blakemore, 8. L. Baldwin; 8. H. Clayton, 
J. ¥. Currier, C. K. Chase, 8. W. Coggeshall; W. D. 
Emery: 8. A. Fuller, 0. A. Farley, H. F. Forrest, C. 


in from Boston | Fales; L.E. Gordon, H.V. Gilman: J. E. Hawkins, 


arrived here about 8 1-2 P.M. All seemed | 4#*. Harriman, House & McClintock, D. W. Houghton, 


M. Howard; J.8. Jewett, C. A. Jacobs; L. B. Knight, 


delighted with the excursion, ready to] J, King, E. R.Kitbourn, M. V.B. Knox: F. T. Lovett. 
affirm that the Shore Line is the route to| J.-L. Liteh, C.K. Ladd; P. ©. Macomber, E. C. Mor- 


New York. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is the best cosmetic. 








Whitcomb’s Asthma remedy — sure cure. 
Feb. 2, 26t eow. 








Commercial. 








BOSTON MARKET. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
July 2, 1871. 
FOLD. —LEPY @ 1.12%. 


FLouR.— Superfine, $5.00 @ 5.25; extra, $5.75 @/¥. s. Baldwin, John M. Brown, R. 
$7.75; Michigan, $6.75 @ 8.00; St. Louis, $7.00 @ $10.00; 


Southern Flour is very quiet. 


rill; W. Mooney, C. A. Morgan, J. Mitchell, W. V. Me- 
Laughlin, M. H. Mendaphall; M. H. Neely, B. C. New- 
hall; C. A. Plumer, W. Pettegrew, N. Pease, W. Paul, 
J. A. Plumer, W.J. Pomfret, Moses Pattee; D. Rich- 
ards, 8. A. Reed, 8. Ranks, 8. Roy, P. Rowell; D. W. 
Sylvester, J. F. Spaulding, E. A. Stebbins, M. L. Stock- 
bridge, D. J. Smith; D. P. Thompson, 2, J. C. Tucker, 
W.R. Tisdale, W.B. Taylor, M. A. Thornton, H. W. 
Todd; W. Underwood; D. R. Willie, A. Woodward, F. 
Walker, L. 8. Walker4 


Money Letters Received from July 22 to July 29. 

H. H. Arnold, W.H. Adams, C.C. Alley, 8. Allen; 
J.B. Brown, N.F. Bidwell, M.C. Beale, E. D. Beard, 
Bailey & Noyes, O. P. Bissey, G.G. Bush, M. C. Beale, 
C. Brown, E. F 
Brown; 8. V. B. Cross, John A. Cass, L. Cooper, J. R. 
Chureh, J. Cooper; J.T. Davis; G. N. Eldridge, G. F. 


Conn— Western Yellow 8 @ 81 cents; Western | maton, C. A. Edgerton: H. 8. Foster, E.S. French, A. 


Mixed, 76 @ 78c. bushel. 

RYE. — $1. @ 1.10 per bushel. 

OaTs. —68 @ T3e. bushel. 

SHORTS — $25.00 @ 26.00 ® ton. 

FINE FEED. —$27 @ $2, 

SEED.— Timothy, Herds’ Grass, $5.00 @550; Red 
Top, $6.25 @ 6.50 per sack; R. I. Bent, $3.00 per bushel; 
Clover, 11 @ Be. per Ib. n 

NEW APPLES. — $5.00 @ 7.00 per bbl. 


Folsom, R. B. Fay; T.B. Garland, E. M. Gerrish, John 
Gibson, 8. S. Gross: J. Hawks, W. J. Holland; P. 
Jaques: J. T. King, C.H. Kenney: A. B. Lovewell; L. 
Milliken, C. A. Merrill, W. W. Marsh, H. A. Matteson; 
J. 8. Nelson, A. Noyes, J. W. Newton, A. 8. Nickerson 
M. H. Neeley; G. E. Page, H.C. Pomeroy, George W! 
Paine: J.C. Robinson, B E. Redlon, M. W. Robinson, 
J.M. Richardson; F. W. Spencer, J. F. Sheffield, N. A, 
Swan, H. C. Sheldon, 8. Stowe, S. H, Stanley, J. F. 


PoRK.— $18.00 @ 19.00; Lard, 10% @ lle.; Hams 12 | Stevens; T. J. True, A. K, Taylor, D. P. Thompson, 2, 


@ We. 
BUTTER. — New Butter, 25 @ 27c. 
CHEESE. — Factory, 9 @ Lic.; Dairy, 6@ lec. 
EaGs.— 21 @ 2 cents per doz. 
DRIED APPLES—5 @ %e. per Ib. 


Hay. — Eastern pressed, $22.00 @ 32.00 per ton, as to 


quaftty, 
PoT 4 TOES, — $3.00 per bbl, 
Sweet PoTators — Out of the Market. 
Brans.— Extra Pea, $3.25; di $2.50; 


I. Turner; J. E. Woodbury, J.T. Wilber, J. F.. Woods, 
E. H. Wait. B. Wing, C. D. Walker, F. A. Williams. 
J. P. MAGEE, Agent, 38 Bromfield St. Boston, 


Acknowledgments. 


stor of the new Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Andover Corner, Me., gratefully acknowledges the 
pecaipt of $29.45, received from the following brethren 
of the Maine Conference, since its last session: Revs. 
W. Williams, a G. F. Cobb, x Chase, W. H. 





$1.50 @ 2.00, 
LEMONS. — $4.00 @ 4.25 per box. 
ORANGES. — $5.00 @ 6.00 per box. 
ONIONS. — $4.00 per barrel. 
CARROTS. — $5.00 ® bbl. 
TURNIPS. — $3.00 ® barrel. 
CABBAGE — $8.% @ 12.00 9 hundred. 
GREEN PEAS — $3.00 @ 4.00 per bbl. 
NATIVE CUCUMBERS — $3.50 @ hundred, 
STRING BEANS. — $1.00 ® bushel. 

NEW MARROW SQUASHES — $3 PB ewt. 
TOMATORS — $5 ® bushel. 
REMARKS. — 


Flour remains quiet, and unchanged. 
Potatoes arrive freely, and of good quality, at easier 


Foster, C. F. French, N. Wob¥rt, A. Turner, George 

Boynton, Delano Perry. “This list is published in order 

that notice may be omS if any remittances have been 

made which have not been received, and also that 

joetheen who have not yet responded to the printed 

-. may be ind to reply as favorable as possible, 
the earliest opportunity. 





Church Register. 





DOVER DISTRICT, N. H. CONFERENC E.— 
District Stewards! Meeting for Dover District wit he 
held Wednesday, Aug. 30. at the F ppingO ‘amp-mecting. 

Dover, N-H. “duly ®, is71. . H. JASPER. 


THE MASSAC HUSETTS 8. 8. CONVENTION will 


rates. Vegetables range generally lower than last | Meet in Lynn, Sept. 27 


week. Tomatoes will be lower by the last of this week. 


New Marrow Squash are now offered. Hay bh 


The amount raised for Missions ~ North and East 

















Che fAlarkets. 


Iboro’ Cireu was $30. HASKELL. 
Eastport, July 24, 1871, 


PROVIDENCE CONFEREN@E SEMINARY, East 








BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 
Weekly receipt of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Cattle, 1 Shee, Lambs, 11 
number ‘od Ween Moatth 1,935; Baste 


estern Cattle, 





in Cattle, ioi | Keot 


Greenwich, R. 1. Fall Term begins Aug. 21, 
Aug. 3. 


MAINE Waest an SEMINARY AND FEMALE 
€ Se ee Fall Term commences Aug. M. 





CAMP-MEETING NOTICE. — The Canp-mectin at | 
Wess an Grove, Northport, will commence Monday, 
A , and continue six days. | 
he ue in, witb are be under the charge of Messrs, 
Ellis and W are making omens arrangements 
to furnish to those attending the meet 
will be $4.00 for the week; $1.25 per day; 75 cents for 
2 (>: -F --- een 
ery person v ground w' expec to 
pay a tax of 10 cents. “The money so collected will be 
oo to pa ee and to make improvements u 


ission can be obta of 
wane of the Committee. 
Lumber, nails, oil, etc., can be obtained at the 


ground. 

Those who come by Belfast and Moosehead Lake 
Railroad, and by Maine © ~~ will be furnished with 
return tickets free. 

IRVIN CALDERWOOD, 

M. L. SmMMonNs, Committee, 
JoNnA. BURBANK, 

July 29, 1871. 


KENNEBUNK CAMP-MEETING.— The Kennebunk 
Camp-meeting will commence Tuesday, Aug. 22, and 
cont road one week. 
nger trains on the P. 8. and P. Railroad, ex- 
ooptieg rihe = SP niiman Express,” will stop at the cam 
grou Reduction of fare, same as last yor. Preach- 
ers, if with their ton it’s company, passed 
e erection of tents as early as ‘Tuesday is very 
much desired, and none will be allowed to be removed 
= close of the meeting, except by special per- 
mission. 

Each tent’s pom om A will be required to furnish their 
own lanterns and lamps. Oil can be obtained on the 


grow 

Gre neertes, provisions, vegetables, bread, t 
milk, lumber, nails, and straw, etc., can be obtained 
on the ground at reasonable rates. 
Good table board furnished as follows: By the day. 
$1.00; supper or breakfast, 50 cents; dinner, 65 cents. 
re will be four mails per day. All letters should 
be addressed “ eames ‘amp-ground,” with name 
of tent upon them 

The ¢ ‘ommittee ‘wil be in‘kttendance on the ground 
on and after _ 

‘ep Wormwoop, for the © i 


HAMILTON CAMP-MEETING.—The Association 

ve made arrangements to supply tents for those who 
wish to hire. The tents are new, just made from water- 
proof duck. sa as follows: — 


nt, by 7, $4.00 
Wall tent, 0 by 2, 8.00 
lo“ 1, 10.00 

a eee ie 12.00 


The above price includes land-rent, and putting up 
for the whole meeting. Straw, oil, and articles of fur- 
niture may be obtained on the ground, but will be an 
extra charge. Early application is ve — desirable. Ad- 
dress A.D. Wait, Ipswich, Mass., or J. P. MAGEE, 38 
Brom eld Street. dt. duly 27. 


YARMOUTHPORT CAMP-MEETING.—The Yar- 

mouthport Camp-meeting willcommence on Tuesday, 

Aug. lo, and continue ten days, ‘The grounds have been 
t in perfect order, and accommodaiions can be found 

y all ane desire to attend. 

Good board can be obtained at the ground, at the rate 






of $6.00 per week, or $1.25 per single day. Single 
meals, breakfast or supper, 50 cents; dinner, 75 cents, 
—— dinner - Son ay. which will be $1.00, 

All it be distinctly marked with owner's 
name, and the tent to which they belong; all such, on 
arriving, will be delivered free of expense at the tent 
thus designated. Return tags for baggage, with name 
of any town epee te line of the road, will 9¢ furnished 
by 1s Commi 
All heavy goods must be sent by freight train, pre- 
vious to a me | of the meeting. 

wate apparatus weighing over 25 pounds, 

reaus, settees, chairs, etc., will be 
= free, but freight will be charged upon them 
if returned. 
The Railroad Company will not receive or forward 
wood or straw. 
Freight will be charged on children’s carriages. 
No tents will be allowed to be put up after the com- 
‘ion of the meetiug, except by special permis- 
sion. 

Each company will be required to furnish 
their own + Oil for same can be obtained of 
the Committee. 

Groceries, provisions, vegetables, bread, pastry, milk, 
lantern, pails, ete. will be furnished upon the ground, 





A GROVE- MEETING will be held in Heath, to 
commence August 16, and continue through the week. 
Conveyances will run from Charlemont station, on the 
»y and Greenfield Railroad, to the mee ting. A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all who desire to join in 
such service, 





THE HEDDING CAMP-MEETING, Epping, N. H., 
will begin on Monday evening, Aug. 28, and close on 
Tuesday of the week following, 

The usual arrangements for reduced fares on the 
various railroads will be made, of which further notice 
will be given hereafter. 

The provisions for boarding and refreshments are 
ample, and the Committee intend to maintain the rep- 
utation already acquired in this a Board 
for the meeting, eight days, $6.00; for three or more 
days. and less than the whole, $1.00 per day; single day, 
— dinner, 75 cents; breakfast or supper, 50 cents. 

establishment will be under the direction of J. M. 
cannon 

The Committee have fitted up a dormitory, with 
berths furnished with straw, sacks and pillows, for 
men. Parties wishing lodging must furnish themselves 
with other bedding. A small fee will be charged. 

Stalls for more than two hundred horses have been 
provided. For a trifling fee teams will be taken care 
of inside the inclosure. Stabling, with feed for those 
who desire it, may be h 

Lumber, nails, straw, and kerosene oil may be had of 
the Committee on the ground. 

1 boarding-house will be opened about one week 
before the meeting. But good board at reasonable 
rates can be had at any time at Bro. E. F. Barber's, 
near the ground. 

Any person desiring farther information can obtain 
it by corresponding with the Secretary, who will reside 
on the ground till r the meeting. Direct to Epping, 


N.H., care of J.P. Gutpess. 7 
duly 27. URSTON, Secretary. 


MAINE STATE. CAMP-ME ETING — EXPLANA- 
TION AND CORRECTION, —1, I find I was in error, 
so far as the Poland Camp-meeting is concerned (and 
perhaps Kennebunk also), in saying they were ap- 
pointed “one week earlier than ever before.” Last 
year it was appointed for Aug, 21. I had not the dates 
at hand, but it was so stated by persons who I sup- 
posed knew 

2. Lsee my article is liable to the construction that I 
charged the Committees of those meetings with “ tres- 
passing upon the time” of the State meeting. This 
was not my intention. The article was hastily written. 
I should have used the words, “to apoees to trespass,” 
as I did in the next sentence. Whether it was so writ- 
ten, I do not kno There are several typographical 
errors in the brief” article. I would not misrepresent 
or injure the feelings of any one. I simply intended to 
ex ress regret that the meetings were held so near to- 

gether as to render it difficult for a large number to at- 
fend both meetings. It was hophd that there would 
have been such arrangements in the time of holding 
= meetings. if possible, so as to give a full attendance 
n the State meeting. Notwithstanding the existence 
this unintentional embarrassment, it is hoped that 
‘ere will be a large attendance at the State meeting 
from those sections. I 


NOTICE. — Members of the Empire Grove Cam 
mecting Association are requested to meet at the 
stand on the camp-ground, at Kast Poland, Wednes- 
day, Aug. 25, at 1 o'clock P. M.. to transact all necessary 
business that may come before them. 

Per order, B. T. EMERY, Secretary. 

TO ALL PERSONS wHo DESIGN ATTEN DING 
THE CAMP-METING AT YARMOUTHPORT, iet me 
= a few words: — 

riday preceding the meeting is appointed as a day 
of fasting and prayer. Let all the ministers please 
notify their respective churches according! 

Let some portion of each day, between t <4 and that 
os, | be set apart for spec al prayer for the same 
objec 

‘here will be a meeting for the children held dally 
during the continuance of the camp-mecting. Parents 
are requested to take their children with them, and en- 
courage their attendance on the children’s meeting. 

Be sure and take a copy of the Bible with you for 
dally perusal, and also the Methodist Hymn-book. Let 
us use our own hymns, in preference to any others. 

While | am writing, I I might as well say it is expected 
that the evangelists, Bros. Inskip and McDonald, 
whose recent labors on the Pacific coast were so sig- 
nally blessed, will be with us to help forward the work 
of the Lord. May the great Head of the Church come 
with them, ane crown the united effort 4 His servants 
with abundant success. W. T. HARLOW. 


MAINE STATE CAMP-MEETING.— PRICES OF 
TENTS. — Tents may be obtained of the Committee for 


the ens prices for the meeting, namely 
A te 3 4.00 
Ww: al te nts, Ho by vs 700 
Ls, 9.00 
“ * 13" 5 i 10.00 
8 * @ *s 13.00 
ed “ 2 ™ 30 or 23 by 4H, each 21.00 


Apply to A. H. HOWARD, esq.., Hallowe “ll, Me. 


NEW HH AMPSHIRE oO ONFE RENC E SEMINARY 
AND FEMALE OCOLLEGE.—The Fall Term will 
commence Aug. 23, and counene thirteen weeks. For 
catalogues, address J. B. Rowison, President. 

Tilton, N.H., July 22. 





STERLING JUNCTION CAMP-GROU ND. — Per- 
sons 7 families visiting the above place,can procure 
boagl ~) day or week of J. We eo whe will open 
the 5 ic boarding department Aug. | 

Any persons who may wish to let or hire cottages or 
tents, will please to inform J, Wellman, Marblehead, 

Excursion tickets, at the Camp-meeting rates, will be 
for sale from Woreester, at F. A. Clapp’s, and from 
Boston, at J. P. Magee’s, 35 Bromfield Street. 

As the above grounds are in the neighborhood of 
Mount Wachusett and Lake Waushacum, it offers great 
attractions to persons who would enjoy rest where they 





Kent's SH ‘July we ier, 3t. 


July 27, 





atr 
Cars leave Ord % ry and Newport Railroad sta- 
tion, on Kneeland St., at 7.45 A. M., 4 and 6 o'clock P.M. 
Tickets for the round trip, $2.60; to be obtained of 
0. T. Baylor, No. A Hanover St., and at the Depot. 
.R. —_ EN, for the Committee. 
July 27. 





Staniene. 





At Boston Highlands, July 29, by Rev. I. r P. Collyer, 
Howard J. Elkinton to Miss Sarah A. Johnson, both of 


ston 
duly 21, by Rev. J. W. Merrill, Elijah Munsell, of 
Monson, to Sylvia B. “Putnam, of Ludlow 

In Bremen, Me., July 2, by Key. L. H. Bean, John A. 
McKay, of Camden, Me., to Annie B, Johnston, of 
Bremen; Benjomin F. Davis, of Damariscotta, Me., to 
Retta Johnston, of Bremen. 

In Alma, Me., July 6, by Rev. G.G. Winslow, Cyrus 
Chaney to Miss Agnes M. West, both of Alna. 

In Eastport. Me., July 8, by Rev. C. L. Haskell, Isaac 
Hickey, of Eastport, to Hattie Chandler, of Whiting. 

Tn the Methodist Episcopal Church at Warehouse 
Point, Ct.. May 10, by Rev. John Cooper, assisted by 
Rey. A. L. Dearing. Francis W. Cooper, of Hartford, 
to Miss Harriet J. Parker, of East W = = 
In Attawaugan, Windham Co., Ct., May 15, at the 
house of the yay yy aie. John Smith, by Rev. 
N. Goodrich, Prank A. But! ew York, to 
Miss Arminda Smith. of Kiitiealy: May 19 Capt. 
George Warren, of Co. F (Lyon Guards), 8. N.G.’s to 
Miss Elizabeth W. Rice, both of Killingly. 

At the Parsonage in South Manchester, Ct., by Rev. 
H. H. Martin, April 8, Rudolph Weidman. of New 
York. to Miss Louise Kutcher, of South Manchester; 
April 18, Wm. T. Dunham to Miss Eleanor EF. Wood- 
ward, both of Glastenbury, Ct.; May 1, Kipley A. 
Scott, of Springfield, Mass., to Miss Eliza A. Bloom, of 
South Manchester. 

In Staffordville, Ct.. by Rev. Geo. H. Wine pester, 
Henry T. Frost, of Monson, Mass., to Miss Ellen M. 
Esten, of Staffordville; April 29, Fred H. Presbre 4 oft 
Willington, Ct., to Miss Lizzie M. N. well, of Vernon, 
Ct.; May 3, Alfred T. Tefft, of Norwich, Ct., to Miss 
Vilura A. Lyon, of Ashford, Ct. 

In East Hampton, Ct., May 4. by Rev. A. Palmer, 
Franklin J. Gates to Emily D. Sellen, all of Fast 
Hampton, 

In Mansfield, Ct., at the residence of the bride's 
father. Mr. Harlow P. Turner, by Rey. J. O. Dodwe, 
ss Robbins, of Chaplin, to Miss Charlotte M, 

rne 

In Providence, R. I., April 27, by Rev. J. W. Wittett, 
Benj. F. Durfee, of E. Providence, to’ Miss Ms ary J, 
Coogan, of Providence; May 17. Leander U. Warner 
to Miss Sarah J. Frankland, both of Providence. 

In Phenix, R. L., May 22, by Kev. C. iN 200. Jame sP. 
Pierce to Miss Maria Rowland: Ee ward Pratt, of 
Taunton. to Miss Mary Wiley, of x arwi 

In Springfield, Vt., by Rev. J.C. W. Cons. William, 
Hazeltine, of Dedham, Mass., to Mis. Jane M. Latham, 
of Springfield. 

In Union Village, Vt.. June 8, by Rev. J. 8. Little, 
Rev. D. C. Miller, of Windsor, Vt., to Miss Addie 
Glesson, of Thetford, Vt. 

In Bellows Falls, Vt.. May 1, by Rev. ©. P. Taplin, 
ton A. Jillson to Miss M ary A. Gree n, both of Bellows 

‘all 


In Georgia, Vt., April 29, by Rev. M. Adams, George 
W. Thompson to Miss Olive Dougherty, both of Milton, 


yt. 

Atthe Methodist Pare © hurch In Keege, N. H. 
June 9, by Rev. E. R, Wilkins. Joba H. 1 1 
Ke 








Portsmouth, H., » - Mary I, Gay. of ne. 

In Henni N-H.. April a, by Rev. Watson W. 
Smith, John Wi ie ¥, iss F. Augusta Little, both 
of Goffstown, N 


In Manchester, H., June 15. by Rev. J. Mowry 
Bean, Lucius 8. pt of Manchester,to Miss Dru- 
silla H. Freneh, of Henniker. 

In Moultonboro’, N. H., May 16, by Rev. L. L. 
man, C harles H. Berry, of Moultonboro’ , to Miss ie 

. Roberts, « 7, David M. Merci, of 
Bristol, to M ie of Sandwich. 

In Epping. N. H.. g R. Lunt, At- 
phonzo B. Smith to vats po ih F. Ww iggin, hosh of 
South Ne aa | 

In Grantham, N H., _on 10, by Rey. B. P. Spald- 
ing, Orin 8. Hastings. of Grantham, to Miss Euimia 
Lewis, of Manchester. 











Deaths. 


In West Roxhur. x July 22, Henrietta, daughter of 
William H. and Emily Whitte a, aged 8 months and 10 
days. Maine papers pe ase CC 

In © roydon, N. i., duly 19, a David Harding, aged 
74 years. 





. ry. ‘ _ 
ROOT BEER, 

A DESIRABLE SUMMER DRINK, from 
articles of a supe rt Wines » including Pandetion, Sar 
yore d Spikevard intergreen and Checkerberry. 

A package, containing a sufficie nb quantity to make Five 
Gallons, at the low price of 85 Cents per Package 

This Beer is, in many respects, the BEST LRINK of 
the kind ever manufactured, as its medicinal proper- 
ties render it exceedingly valuable in any disarrange- 
ment of the STOMACH, LIVER and KIDNEYS, a free use 
of it keep those hmportant members tr healthy 
condition. hose Who have used it pronounce it far 
supervor tawa Beer ; aud it has this wivantage over 
the * Ottawa,” — it can made by any on t 
aaety gotten & package of the material. Is 1 

and for sale at the NEW : ' 
BOTANIC DEPOT, 37 Court Court Bt, Boston, 


STAINED AND CUT GLASS. 


J. M. COOK, 141, 199, and H8 Congress Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Manufacturer of Stained, Cut, Enameled, 
Flock, and Embossed Glass of all kinds. Attention 
given to gettmg uP ‘Church Windows in all styles 






















can have the purest of air, oY the delights of Sane 
and country sports, ot, oa* duly 13, 


Jan, 5, 71 ly lamo, 












































































































